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THE INDIAN EMPIRE 


India has been called ‘ the fairest jewel in the British Crown,‘ 
and in many ways the metaphor is an apt one. Her natura] 
advantages are numerous: she is compact and self-contained ; 
her frontiers are natural barriers ; the climate is milder than that 
of most other countries in the same latitude ; the soil is, on the 
whole, wonderfully fertile; and the productions are abundant 
and of great variety. In point of population the Indian Empire 
is the second country in the world. More than a quarter of the 
world’s inhabitants belong to the British Empire, and of these 
three-quarters are in India; moreover, the people of India are 
probably the most advanced of all the races who inhabit the 
Tropics. 

When Great Britain first obtained sway in India the country 
was torn with internal strife. Little by little, harmony has taken 
the place of discord; the-people have settled down to habits of 
industry and self-improvement; agriculture ig making progress; 
education, arts and industries are making rapid headway ; a net- 
work of railways covers the country ; canals are being constructed : 
forests are preserved ; and India is fast taking her place amongst 
the commercial nations of the world. 

The Indian Empire of to-day is the result of gradual growth. 
From a collection of separate kingdoms, in which unity was 
practically unknown, has developed a single empire, under one 
central authority, of which the parts are bound together by 
national ties. 

POSITION AND SIZE.—The Indian Empire occupies a posi- 
tion of great advantage, almost at the centre of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and at the head of the Indian Ocean, so that her trade 
routes radiate in all directions—westwards for Europe and the 
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British Isles; south-west for South Africa; south for Ceylon ; 
and south-east for Australia and the Far East. 

It occupies the whole of the central triangular peninsula on the 
south coast of Asia, and a considerable portion of the eastern 
peninsula. It stretches inland as far as the. great Himalayan 
ridge on the north, Persia on the west, and to within 300 miles 
of the Pacific coast on the east. It thus extends over 40 degrees 
of longitude and 30 degrees of latitude, or 2,000 miles from 
north to south, and 2,500 miles from east to west. Im area it 
is about 1,800,000 sq. miles, or nearly one-sixth of the whole 
British Empire. 

BOUNDARIES.—The Indian Empire is remarkable for its 
natural boundaries. The land boundary consists of lofty 
mountain chains, highest along the north, where the Himalaya 
Mountains have proved an effectual dividing line between the 
Mongolian and Aryan races. On the east the Assam and Burmese 
Mountains have not prevented the Mongolian from finding his 
way into Burma, and the passes of the Hindu Kush, Sulaiman, 
and Khirthar ranges of the north-west have been the routes of 
many invading armies in past ages. 

The name of the country—India—was probably given to it by these 
invaders. The first great check they encountered in their march was the 
river Indus or Sind (Sanskrit sindhw = a river or flood). This name, of 
which the Greek form is India, and the Persian is Hindu, came thus to 
be applied to the country beyond (Hindustan or India) and to the people 
inhabiting it (Hindus). 

The desert plateau to the west of Baluchistan completes the 
natural land boundaries of the Empire. 

The sea boundaries are the Bay of Bengal on the east, and 
the Arabian Sea on the west. The small number of good har- 
bours on both these coasts renders them as safe boundaries as 
the mountainous land boundaries. The land and sea boundaries 
are about equal in length. 

COAST-LINE.—The chief characteristic of the coast-line of 
India is its lack of indentations, and although about 5,000 miles 
in length, it has only four openings of importance into the land. 
These are the Rann of Gutch and the Gulf of Cambay on the 
west, the Gulf of Manaar between India and Ceylon, and the 
Gulf of Martaban in Lower Burma. It is also remarkable that 
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only one of these, the last named, is useful for commercial pur- 
poses. The Rann of Cutch is so shallow that it is not always 
entirely covered with water. There is no good harbour on the 
Gulf of Cambay, the former trade of Surat having been trans- 
ferred to Bombay. The Gulf of Manaar is very shallow at its 
northern end, where Adam’s Bridge is becoming more and more 
@ connecting link between Ceylon and the mainland. The port 
of Rangoon is approached by the Gulf of Martaban. 

The west coast of India differs considerably from the east ; 
the former, or Malabar coast, is more rocky, and the coast strip 
between the mountains and the sea is narrow. ‘The shore also 
Shelves down more steeply, and consequently there are a few 
good harbours, particularly those of Bombay, Goa, and Cochin. 
The harbour of Karachi has to be protected by a breakwater. 
The eastern or Coromandel coast is low, and a much wider plain, 
known in the south as the Carnatic, lies between the sea and the 
Eastern Ghats. The beach generally slopes down very gradually, 
and the coasts are therefore very much surf-beaten. The only 
important harbour on this coast—Madras—has been constructed 
at enormous expense. 

The coasts of India are singularly free from islands, Ceylon 
and a few islets at its northern extremity being the chief. The 
coast of Burma, on the other hand, is broken by small islets, 
the Mergui Archipelago being at the extreme south. The 
Laccadive and Maldive Islands are groups of coral atolls lying 
well away from the coast of India in the Arabian Sea, and the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal form part 
of a submarine ridge which Sweeps from Cape Negrais to the 
East Indian Islands. 

Geological History —In very remote ages India presented a 
very different appearance from what it bears now. Geologically, 
the Deccan is the oldest part of the country, and when the regions 
occupied by the Himalayas, the great plain, and parts of Burma 
were a vast marine bed, the Aravalli Hills and the Vindhya 
Mountains occupied their present position and the Deccan was a 
low plain. In those very early ages this region was but slightly 
connected, through Bengal and Assam, with the Asiatic continent : 
but, on the other hand, there is abundant evidence to show that 
a continental connection with South Africa existed, the only 
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remaining traces of which are the Seychelles Islands and 
Madagascar. The Arabian Sea was then a great inland sea 
stretching as far as Tibet and Assam. 

The first important change to occur was the uplifting of the 


Fic. 2,—Renmr Map or Inpra. 
Copied from Philips’ Model Atlas (by permission) 


Deccan plateau by voleanic agency ; then the shrinkage of the 
Karth’s crust caused the H imalayas to be folded up, and finally 
the great plain of Northern India began to emerge above the sea 
But while India was becoming more and more a part of Asia the 
Indo African continent was gradually subsiding, and eventually 
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the two sections of the Indian Ocean rolled into one, a submarine 
plateau marking the locality of what had formerly been a 
continent of no mean dimensions, 

RELIEF.—The surface of the Indian Empire is divided 
naturally into four well-defined parts :—(1) the mountain region 
of the north ; (2) the great river-plain of the Indus, Ganges, and 
Brahmaputra; (3) the plateau of the Deccan; and (4) Burma, 
Each of these regions has its own physical characteristics, 


1. THE MOUNTAIN REGION OF NORTH INDIA 


_ MOUNTAIN RANGES. The great mountain system of the 
north of India springs from the Plateau of Pamir to the north- 
west of Kashmir. 

1. To the south-west run the Hindu Kush Mountains, which 
are continued in the Sulaiman Range and the Khirthar Mountains, 
The average height of these ranges is barely 6,000 ft., but 
Takht-i-Sulaiman, the highest peak, is about 11,500 ft. in height. 
| Several passes cross these ranges, and are important trade-routes 

across the frontier. The chief are the Khaibar (3,400 ft. at its 

highest point), which accounts for the existence of the town of 
| Peshawar; the Gumal, which is the route from Dera Ismail 
Khan; and the Bolan (5,800 ft. at the highest point), leading 
from Persia, through Quetta to Shikarpur in Sind, 
~The northern end of this chain receives a good supply of rain, 
and its valleys are well watered and fertile, but south of Takht-i- 
Sulaiman it enters the rainless belt, and from here to the sea 
| the mountains are barren and rocky, incapable of Supporting life 
| of any kind beyond a few stunted shrubs, 

These facts account for the habits of the tribesmen along 
these ranges. In the northern section the people live in villages 
and follow an agricultural life, producing grain and fruit, which 
flourish in the temperate climate. In the southern section 
wandering tribes eke out an existence,—on the oases of the plateau 
in the summer, when the temperature, owing to the elevation, ig 
moderate ; and in the winter, when the dryness of the atmosphere 
in Baluchistan causes severe frosts, they migrate to the plains of 
ind. As many as 60,000 camels have thus passed in a few days 
at the end of the summer through the Bolan Pass alone. 
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2. To the south-east runs the great mountain belt of the 
Himalayas (‘the abode of snow’—Sanskrit, hima, frost ; alat, 
a house). The main system consists of two parallel ranges which 
sweep in a curve, 1,500 miles in length, along the entire northern 
boundary of India. Kashmir State is practically covered with 
mountains, but along its northern boundary runs the Karakorum 
Range—short but lofty. The average height of the system is 
probably over 18,000 ft. The loftiest parts of the range are in 
Nepal, where Mount Everest (Gaurisankar), the highest peak 
in the world, reaches 29,000 ft., Kanchinjinga 28,200 ft., and 
Dhaulagiri is over 26,800 ft. in height. At its western end, the 
highest peaks are over 25,000 ft. in height; Nanga Parbrt is 
26,600 ft. high, and Nanda Devi, further east, a thousand feet less. 
The Karakorum Mountains are not less lofty, the highest 
mountain, and the second in the world, being Mount Godwin 
Austen (28,250 ft.). 

South of the Himalayas and at no great distance is the 
low Siwaliks Range, separated by a long valley known as the 
Dun in the west and as the Mari in Nepal. 

DRAINAGE.—The Himalaya Mountains drain into the great 
rivers of Northern India—the Indus, the Ganges, and the 
Brahmaputra. An enormous number of mountain streams and 
torrents combine to form the rivers which eventually debouch cn 
to the plains, indeed it is to these hill streams that the great 
Indo-Gangetic Plain owes much of its productiveness, for they 
bring down water from the snows and silt from the mountain 
sides. Most of these rivers rise in glaciers and carve their way 
through the mountains in deep gorges. © 

The only lake of importance is Wulur in Kashmir, formed by 
the widening of the channel of the river Jehlam. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.—In ascending the Himalaya 
Mountains the same ranges of temperature are experienced as in 
proceeding from the Equator to the Pole, the snow-line being 
reached on the southern slopes at a height of 15,000 or 16,000 ft. 
The snow line on the northern slopes is, strangely, 4,000 ft. 
higher, owing t» (1) the greater dryness of the interior, (2) the 
smaller snowfall, and (3) the consequent increase of evaporation 
which goes on. 


The mountains form a great barrier to the rain-bearing winds 
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from the south, which, when they reach the inner ranges, have 
been deprived of nearly all their moisture. The winds which 
Strike the western end of the range are less moist than those 
further east, and the rainfall therefore increases from west to 
east, from an average of 30 inches in a year in the upper basin 
of the Indus to 120 inches at Darjiling, and over 500 inches in 
Assam. Similarly the quantity of rain decreases towards the 
interior of the system, for reasons already given. 

The local winds in this region blow with great regularity, from 
the plains towards the interior during the day, and in the opposite 
direction during the night. 

VEGETATION.— The vegetation varies with the climate, from 
tropical species on the lower Slopes to mosses near the snow-line. 
Although abundant along the whole Himalaya range, the vegeta- 
tion of the more humid regions to the east is more luxuriant than 
in the west, where the climate is drier. Large areas of forest are 
preserved by Government and afford valuable supplies of timber. 
Near the plains bamboos, tree-ferns, palms, and many tropical 
timber trees are found. Above these is the zone of hard-wooded 
timber trees, and at a still higher elevation cone-bearing trees 
are met with, such as the pine, fir, larch, and yew. The most 
valuable timbers produced are deodar, sal, and tun. 

CULTIVATION.—Terraced cultivation is practised to per- 
fection in the Himalayas. By this method space and water are 
utilised to the best advantage. Near the plains tropical crops, 
rice, maize, and millets, are grown, and at higher elevations 
wheat and barley. Damp heat is very favourable to the growth 
of tea, and important gardens are found in Assam, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dazrjiling, in the Dun, and in the Kangra Valiey. 
Fruit is grown in the drier and sunnier parts of the range to the 
east, especially in Kashmir, and in the Kulu district of the 
Punjab. 

ANIMALS.—The forests of the Himalayas afford shelter to 
wild animals and birds in large numbers and in great variety. 
The elephant, rhinoceros, and tiger are found near the plains 
at the eastern end of the range, and the leopard is generally 
distributed. The bear wanders through the pine forests, and 
small fur-bearing animals, such as martens and weasels, are 
common. A few varieties of monkey are found, and the lemur 
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in Assam. Deer and goats are met with, the ibex being common 
in Kashmir. The long-haired goat is sought for on account of 
its hair. 

The variety of birds is even greater than that of animals. 
The eagle, vulture, owl, and hornbill are amongst the larger 
species, while some of the smaller birds are remarkable for the 
beauty of their plumage. Snakes are abundant, and the butter- 
flies are numerous and gorgeous in colour. 

PEOPLE.—The character of the people changes as we proceed 
from one end of the range to the other. In the east there are 
a number of tribes under petty chiefs, and these resemble the 
Tibetans in physique, language, and customs. Towards the centre 
of the range, in Nepal, a gradual change occurs, Indian languages 
and customs superseding Tibetan. At the western end Muham- 
madap. influence prevails, on account of its proximity to the 
Muhammadan countries of South-west Asia. 


2. THE INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN 


EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES.—This plain stretches right 
across the north of India, and forms the major portion of the 
continental part of the country. At its western end it extends over 
10 degrees of latitude—from Peshawar to the Rann of Cutch— 
and tapers off in its eastern extremity along the narrow valley 
of the Brahmaputra. It is enclosed on the west and north by 
the great northern mountain wall, and abuts on to the sea at 
the mouths of the Indus and Ganges. From the valley of the 
Ganges the plain gradually rises towards the south, forming a 
triangular-shaped elevated mass known as the Central India 
Highlands, which are terminated westwards by the Aravalli 
Hills, and which merge, in the vicinity of the Tropic of Cancer, 
into the Vindhya Range—the northern boundary of the Deccan 
Plateau. 

DRAINAGE.—The plain is divided into two parts by a low 
watershed, which runs from north to south along a line from the 
Simla Hills through Delhi, and thence along the Aravalli Hills. 
The valley of the Indus on the west slopes to the south-west, 
the valley of the Ganges to the east, and the slope of the Brahma- 
putra valley is towards the west as far as the 90th degree of 
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East Longitude, where it turns south, retaining this direction as 

far as the delta. The slope of the Central Highlands is to the 
north-east, and the Ganges receives several tributaries from this 
direction on its right bank. 

RIVERS.—‘V'o the south-east of Kashmir, and to the north of 
the main chain of the Himalayas, lies the sacred Manasarawar - 
Lake, or collection of lakes, at an elevation of over 15,000 ft. } 
Within a small radius of this spot rise the great rivers of * 
Northern India—the Indus, Ganges, and Brabmaputra—together — 
with the Sutlej, Jumna, and Gogra. The Indus flows for 500, ©’ 
and the Brahmaputra (under the name of Tsan-po) for 800 miles 
in mountain valleys to the north of the range before turning 
south into India, while the Sutlej, Jumma, Ganges, and Gogra 
carve their way, often through very deep gorges, to their lower 
courses on the great plain. 

1. The Indus.—The main course of this river forms almost 
a right angle, its direction in the mountains being to the north- 
west, and on the plain to the south-west. Owing to the proximity 
of its bed to the mountain ranges on the north-west frontier of 
India, its tributaries on the right bank are unimportant. The © 
only considerable one is the Kabul River, which comes from — 
Afghanistan. Smaller streams are the Swat and the Kuram. — 
The Indus flows for hundreds of miles through the rainless belt, 
and receives therefore no tributary worth the name below the 
junction of the Punjnad, which receives its waters from the 
Himalayas by the five rivers of the Punjab. 

The Punjnad is made up of two streams, the Chenab and the 
Sutlej. The former brings with it the waters of the Jehlam and 
the Ravi, the latter those of the Bias. All these rivers are 
singularly deficient in small tributaries, and in order to irrigate 
the naturally fertile province of the Punjab an extensive system 
of canals has been constructed, the head-works of which are — 
located at the places where the rivers leave the mountains. The 
total length of the river is about 1,800 miles, and it finally breaks’ 
into a delta at the head of the Arabian Sea. 

2. The Ganges is for several reasons the most important river 
in India. Its valley was the home of an ancient civilisation ; it 
has for centuries supported a large population ; it is navigable for 
a considerable part of its course ; and it is held in great veneration 
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by the Hindus. It is fed by a number of tributaries, the waters 
of which rise every year from the melting of the snows of the 
Himalayas and the monsoon rainfall. Not only is the whole 
area most effectually irrigated by these means, but the silt which 
is brought down and deposited is mainly responsible for the 
great fertility of the Ganges valley. 

The chief tributaries draining the Himalayan region are the 
Jumna, Gumti, Gogra, and Gandak. The first of these joins the 
main stream on the right bank at Allahabad, the others join 
the left bank. The Gogra brings down the largest volume of 
water of all the streams, not excepting the Ganges itself. 

The Central Highlands are drained by the Chambal and the 
Son. The former is a feeder of the Jumna, and brings with it 
the waters of a large number of streams, the chief of which are 
the Banas, the Kali Sind, and the Parbati. 

After a course of about 1,500 miles the Ganges flows into the 
head of the Bay of Bengal by a delta of great extent, which 
encloses the district known as the Sundarbans. The chief mouth 
is the Hugli, on which stands Calcutta. ; 

3. The Brahmaputra becomes an Indian river after breaking 
through the mountains in North-eastern Assam. It flows south- 
west for some distance, draining a narrow valley bounded north- 
wards by the Himalaya Mountains, and on the south by the 
Patkoi, Naga, Khasi, and Garo Hills. On getting clear of the 
Garo Hills, the Brahmaputra bends sharply to the south and 
joins the delta of the Ganges. In no part of its Indian course 
is the bed of this river more than 600 ft. above sea-level, and 
it therefore tiows slowly enough to be largely used for traffic 
between Assam and Lower Bengal. 

The rivers of Northern India present several noteworthy 
features :— 

1. They are typical in their stages. They have a rapid upper 
course in the mountains, a slower lower course on the plain, and 
empty themselves into the ocean by deltas, these deltas being 
due to the deposition of the silt brought down from the moun- 
tains. 

2. They are valuable as irrigating and fertilising agents. 
The extraordinary fertility of Northern India is very largely due 


‘to the presence of these rivers. 
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8. They afford ready highways for traffic. Of the three 
rivers the Indus is the least navigable. The North Punjab is 
considerably higher than Sind, and the current of the Indus is 
therefore comparatively rapid. This rapidity of current and the 
shallowness of its bed render navigation difficult in certain parts 
of its course. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.—The Indian rainfall is periodic, 
most of it being received during fhe summer monsoon, from May 
to September. The south-east trade wind becomes a south-west 
wind after crossing the Equator, owing to the decreasing rate of 
the Earth’s revolution, and the result is that the rain-bearing 
winds strike the peninsula on its western side and travel across 
the plain in a north-easterly direction to the Himalaya Mountains. 
The influence of these winds is felt but little west of the Aravalli 
Hills, and although the Punjab receives a certain amount of rain 
from the deflection of the current westwards along the main 
chain, Sind receives practically no rain at all. Towards the east 
of the plain the monsoon rains are usually heavy and the Bay of 
Bengal current brings much additional rain to Lower Bengal 
and Assam, the general result being that the humidity increases 
across the plain from west to east. This fact has an important 
bearing on the climate, for the greater humidity makes the 
climate of Bengal and Assam much more equable than that of 
the Punjab and Sind, where the summer and winter temperatures 
are alike extreme. The amount of rain received in North India 
during the winter monsoon is comparatively small. 

The rainfall at Lahore is about 20 inches per year, at Calcutta 
about 65, while at Cherrapunji the average is about 500 inches. 

VEGETATION.—In the dry region of Sind to the west, the 
palm and tamarisk are among the few trees which flourish in 
spite of the drought, but in the well-irrigated doabs of the 
Punjab, vegetation is both varied and plentiful. Forests are 
preserved in the Terai—the belt of jungle at the foot of the 
Himalayas—in the Central Highlands, and in Assam. The sal 
is the chief tree along the northern edge of the plain, and teak is 
found in Central India. Tropical forest trees are more or less 
abundant all along the valley of the Ganges, and especially in its 
delta, The occurrence of the mulberry tree in Bengal accounts 
for the presence of the silkworm and of the silk industry. 
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CULTIVATION.— Wheat and barley, nut usually grown in 
sub-tropical countries, flourish during the cold winter of the 
Punjab, and the Punjab seed trade is annually becoming more 
important. Millets, sugar-cane, and oil-seeds (linseed, rape, 
castor, sesamum, &c.) are grown all over the plain. In the more 
humid and equable climate to the east, opium, indigo, and jute 
thrive well, and rice is extensively grown in the Ganges valley 
where the fields are easily flooded. 

The method of irrigation is chiefly by means of canals in the 
valley of the Indus, and by tanks and wells in the valley of 
the Ganges. 

ANIMALS.—The chief wild animals are the jackal, the 
hyzna,the leopard, and the tiger. The elephant is found in Assam, 
and so is the rhinoceros. The wild ass occurs in Sind, and deer 
and monkeys are commonly distributed. The camel is used for 
purposes of transport in Sind, and the buffalo and the ox in all 
parts. Many kinds of snakes abound, crocodiles are found in 
the rivers, and the lac insect is common in the forests of Bengal 
and Assam. 

PEOPLE.—The variation which was observed in travelling 
from east to west of the mountains is noticeable to some extent 
also on the plains. The Tibetan type is found in Assam, where the 
Mongolian could find his way through the passes, and the Pathan 
has come down from the Muhammadan countries to the west 
into the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. Practically 
the whole of the Indo-Gangetic plain is peopled by the Aryan 
race. A few Dravidians are found in the hilly country to the 
south of Bengal and in the Aravalli Hills; the Brahuis of 
Baluchistan, who find their way into Sind, are also a Dravidian 
people. The Sikhs of the Punjab and the Rajputs of Rajputana 
are among the most soldierly of the people of India. 


3. THE DECCAN 


EXTENT.—The Deccan tableland is triangular in shape, the 
base being the Vindhya Range and its hilly eastern extension, 
which correspond roughly with the Tropic of Cancer; and its 
apex Cape Comorin. The Deccan may therefore be said to consist 
of the whole of peninsular India which lies within the Tropics, 
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Fic. 6.—Map oF THE DECCAN. 
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except Gujarat and Kutch on the west, and Southern Bengal on 
the east. Cape Comorin lies on the 8th parallel of latitude, go 
that the plateau extends over 15}° from north. to south. 

RELIEF.—The Deccan is bounded on its three sides by 
mountain ranges: on the north by the two parallel chains, the 
Vindhya and the Satpura Mountains : on the west by the Western 
Ghats, and on the east by the Eastern Ghats. The two ranges 
of Ghats meet and culminate in the south in a knot of moun- 
tains—the Nilgiri Hills. 

The Western Ghats form a continuous chain which rises 
above 4,000 ft. for the greater part of its length, and reaches 
its greatest height (8,750 ft.) in Dodabetta in the Nilgiri Hills. 
From this long flanking wall the plateau slopes gently away to 
the east, so that all the drainage is from west to east. It will be 
readily seen, therefore, that the Eastern Ghats are much lower 
and much less continuous than the Western Ghats. South of 
the Nilgiris is the Palghat Gap, a remarkable depression, 
separating the Western Ghats from the hills in the south of the 
peninsula. These are in three short chains, which radiate from 
a central knot, viz. the Anamalai Hills, which culminate in the 
peak of Anamudi, the highest in the Deccan—about 8,850 ft. 
above sea-level ; the Pulni Hills, which strike eastwards; and the 
Cardamom Hills, which run southwards, dividing Travancore 
from the Madras Presidency. 

Bounding the Deccan on the east and west are two coast 
strips of flat land, that on the west being much narrower than 
that on the east. The western coast strip is called the Konkan 
in the north and the Malabar Coast in the south. The eastern 
coast strip is known as the Coromandel coast; the southern part, 
where it is much wider than in the north, receiving the special 
name of the Carnatic. 

DRAINAGE.—The general slope of the tableland w2 have 
seen to be from west to east; most of the great rivers therefore 
flow into the Bay of Bengal. North of the Western Ghats. 
however, the drainage of the Vindhya and Satpura Mountains is 
westwards into the Arabian Sea. 

Flowing into the Bay of Bengal are the Mahanadi, Godaveri, 
Kistna, North and South Penner, Cauvery, and Vaigai ; and into 
the Arabian Sea, the Tapti and Narbada. 
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1. The Mahanadi rises near the borders of Bastar State, and 
flows in a great curve as far as Sambalpur. Below this town it 
descends into the coastal plain through a gorge. It then breaks 
up into a large delta, which encloses the district of Cuttack, and 
which receives the waters of the Brahmini and Baitarani from 
the north. The Mahanadi is navigable for a considerable part of 
its course. 

9. The Godaveri traverses alniost the entire breadth of the 
peninsula, rising in the Western Ghats, near Nasik, within fifty 
miles of the western coast. It flows almost due east until, after 
passing through a remarkable gorge, it enters the coast plain, 
which penetrates at this point for a considerable distance into 
the tableland. The most important tributary is the Pranhita, 
which is made up of three streams—the Painganga, the Warda, 
and the Wainganga. Smaller streams are the Indravati, also 
on the left bank, and the Manjira on the right bank. The 
Godaveri is the longest river of the Deccan (800 miles) and has 
the largest basin. 

3. The Kistna also rises at no great distance from the west 
coast, its general course from source to mouth converging towards 
that of the Godaveri. Like the other Deccan rivers of the east 
coast, it breaks through the Eastern Ghats in a gorge, and enters 
the ocean by a delta. The chief tributaries are the Bhima on the 
left bank, and the Tungabhadra (formed by the Tunga and the 
Bhadra) on the right bank. 

The Cauvery rises in Coorg, and has a general course to the 
south-east. It encloses a series of islands in its course, and the 
rapids formed in its descent to the coast-plain are, in some places, 
of great beauty. 

The Narbada and Tapti are the only rivers of importance 
which drain from the plateau into the Arabian Sea. They 
have almost parallel courses, the former between the Vindhya 
and Satpura Ranges, and the latter south of the Satpura. 
Both rivers rise high on the plateau, both have rapid courses 
through deep gorges, both enter the Gulf of Gambay by an 
estuary, and both are unnavigable except for a few miles at their 
mouths. The Narbada is esteemed by Hindus with a veneration 
almost equal to that with which the Ganges is regarded. 

Comparison of the Rivers of the Deccan and those of the 
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Northern Plain —1. The rivers of Northern India obtain their 
supply of water chiefly from the melting of the snows on the 
Himalaya Mountains, while the rivers of the Deccan are fed 
almost entirely by the rains which fall during the monsoon 
seasons. The chief result of this is that whereas the great rivers 
of Northern India have a fairly steady supply of water throughout 
the year, the rivers of the Deccan are in heavy flood during a part 
of the year, and are almost dry at other times. 

2. The stages of the rivers of Northern India are typical ; 
those of the Deccan have long upper courses on the plateau, a 
short descent through gorges on to the coast-plain, a short k wer 
course, and deltas at their mouths. 

3. The rivers of the Deccan are less valuable for purposes of 
irrigation and navigation than the rivers of Northern India. 


Nore.—The rivers rising in the Western Ghats bring down water to 
their lower courses during the early monsoon period, and thus irrigate the 
eastern coast-plain before the arrival of the rains. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.— Peninsular India has an 
equable climate, although the mean temperature of the coast- 
strips is much higher than that of the tableland. This uniformity 
is due—more especially in the case of the coast-plains—to the 
proximity of the ocean, and—in the case of the interior—to the 
elevation. 

The greater part of the rainfall is received during the south- 
west monsoon. The rain-bearing winds strike the western face 
of the Western Ghats, and here abundant rain is received. But 
before the winds can cross the mountains they have been deprived 
of much of their moisture, and hence the rainfall of the Deccan 
is uncertain. Towards the north of the plateau the Vindhya and 
Satpura Mountains, running east and west, allow the monsoon 
winds to penetrate for a considerable distance inland before 
depositing their moisture. 

The eastern coast strip, and especially the southern portion of 
it, receives considerable rainfall from the north-east monsoon. 

VEGETATION.—The mountain ranges of the north, west, and 
south are clothed with forests, the chief trees being teak, sal, 
ebony, and sandalwood. The cinchona tree, from the bark of 
which quinine is made, is also grown on the mountains, and 
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the coco-nut palm grows on the coast-plains, in the south of the © 


peninsula. 

The most important cultivated crop of the Deccan is cotton, 
which thrives in the black soil. Rice is grown on the Madras 
coast-plains, and millets, oil-seeds, sugar-cane, and tobacco are 
fairly generally distributed. Tea and coffee shrubs grow well on 
the warm damp hillsides in the south, and spices flourish along 
the south-east coast strip. 

ANIMALS.—The animals of the Deccan do not differ materi- 
ally from those of Northern India. The tiger, hyena, and jackal 
are met with in all parts, and the elephant roams wild in Mysore 
and South India, where wild buffaloes are also found. The ox 
and buffalo are generally employed for draught purposes. The 
birds, reptiles, and insects are also those common to the whole 
of India. 

PEOPLE.—The highlands of the Deccan have always, at the 
time of invasion, afforded a place of refuge to the conquered 
peoples of the northern plain, and here they have resisted their foes. 
Hence we find in this part of India Dravidian races ; aboriginal 
tribes, such as the Gonds of the Central Provinces and the Todas of 
the Nilgiri Hills ; also the soldierly Mahratta of the west. Parsis, 
who are thinly spread all over India, are specially prominent in 
Bombay—that being, at the time of their flight, the port nearest 
Persia, their original home, and being also a suitable centre for 
their commercial activity. 


4. BURMA 


EXTENT.—The ‘physical’ region of which the province of 
Burma forms a part extends over the whole of the most eastern of 
the three peninsulas to the south of Asia. On the west the boun- 
dary of the region is the Bay of Bengal, which is broken near the 
16th parallel by the Gulf of Martaban. The boundary between the 
provinces of Burma and Assam on the north does not coincide 
with the physical boundary, for the mountains of Burma merge 
for some distance on to the plain to the south of the river 
Brahmaputra. The eastern limit of British territory is an 
irregular line stretching from the 28th parallel to the Isthmus 


of Kra, drawn without particular reference to the physical 
contour, 
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RELIEF.—Burma is essentially a mountainous country, the 
more or less parallel ranges being a continuation southwards of 
the eastern end of the Himalayan chain. These ranges alternate 
with the river valleys, the general slope of the land being from 
north to south. 

1. Between the coast and the Chindwin River are the Patkoi 
Hills, the Naga Hills, and the Lushai Hills. These are continued 
southwards in the Arakan Yoma, between the lower course of the 
Irawadi and the sea ; this range terminates in Cape Negrais. 

2. The next ridge—the Pegu Yoma—is broken into two parts 
by the bend in the Irawadi near Mandalay. This range separates 
the valleys of the Chindwin and Irawadi in the north, and those 
of the Irawadi and Sittang in the south. 

3. Chinese influence is to be seen in: the name of the third 
range—the Rung-lung—which divides the upper Irawadi and 
Sittang valleys from that of the Salwin. This range is continued 
southward into the Malay Peninsula. 

DRAIN AGE.—The rivers have all been referred to above and 
their courses indicated. They flow in parallel valleys: in the 
western valley, the Chindwin and the lower course of its main 
stream—the Irawadi; in the central one, the upper course of the 
Trawadi and the Sittang; and on the east, the Salwin. 

1. The constancy of the rainfall keeps all these rivers well 
supplied with water, and they are all useful for irrigation. In 
April they begin to swell as the snow melts on the mountains of 
the interior, and they continue in full flood all the summer. 

2. The Salwin flows through mountain gorges and the 
Sittang is blocked by shoals, hence these streams'are of little use 
for navigation. The Irawadi, on the other hand, is navigable for 
800 miles, and is the great commercial highway of Burma. 

3. The Irawadi enters the ocean by a delta, the Sittang and 
Salwin by estuaries. 

4, The Irawadi has a long ‘plains stage,’ the Sittang has 
practically no ‘mountain stage,’ and the Salwin has little or no 
‘plains stage.’ 

RAINFALL AND CLIMATE.—The rainfall of Burma is 
generally abundant. The south-west monsoon winds bring very 
heavy rain to the coast regions, and an ample though less heavy 
fall to the lower basins of the rivers further inland. The only 
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area which can be called dry is in the northern interior, the 
winds which reach this part of the country having been deprived 


These facts, together with the latitude and elevation, account 
for the climate, which ig hot and moist in Lower Burma, and 
cooler and drier in the mountainous districts of the north-east. 

PRODUCTIONS.—A large part of Burma is covered with 
forests under Government preservation. The principal timber is 
teak, and rubber trees are also largely cultivated. Rice is the 
chief crop grown, the wet climate and splendid river system 
favouring the success of this grain. Other crops are those 
common to the whole of India—sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, and 
millets. 

PEOPLE.—The mountains to the north of Burma have kept 
that country distinct from India as effectually as the Himalaya 
Range has kept India and China apart. The people are there- 
fore mainly Mongolian in race, the foreign element being modern 
and due to recent commercial development. The hills of the 
interior are the home of many wild tribes, of whom the best 
known are the Shans, who inhabit the country to the east of 
Mandalay, and the Kachins of the extreme north-east. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


A. 1. What natural advantages does India enjoy with regard to (1) position, 
(2) boundaries ? 
2. Describe a coasting voyage from Karachi to Rangoon, stating in order 
the chief ports, openings, and river mouths passed. 
3. Give an account of the great mountain region of North India. 
4. Show clearly why the height of the snow-line increases as we travel 
northwards across the Himalaya Range. 
B. 1. Give an account of the drainage of the Punjab. 
2. Draw a sketch-map of the Ganges, and insert the chief tributaries and 
towns on their banks. 
3. Show clearly why the climate of Sind is more extreme than that of 
regions in the same latitude further to the east. 
4. In what localities are the following products grown :—wheat, cotton, 
rice, tea? ~Why is each grown in the particular locality ? 
- 1. Describe the physical features of the Deccan, and show the effect of 
the contour of the land upon the rainfall. 
2. Name the chief rivers of the Deccan. Compare and contrast them 
with the rivers of Northern India. 
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3. How does the east coast of the peninsula differ from the west? 
What is the commercial effect ? 
4. What are the chief vegetable products of the Deccan? Where are 
they respectively grown ? 
D. 1. Describe with a sketch-map the mountain system of Burma. ; 
9. Write an account of the river Irawadi. What is its value as a 
commercial highway ? 
. Compare the effect of the monsoon in Burma and the Deccan. 
_ What races and tribes of people inhabit Burma? 
E. 1. Which of the Indian rivers are used (1) for irrigation, (2) as highways, 
(3) as boundaries ? 
2. What are the chief forest products of India? Where are they found ? 
3. Compare the rainfall of Bombay and Madras as to (1) season, 
(2) amount, (3) direction of rain-bearing winds. a, 
4, Between what parallels of latitude does India lie? What proportion 
of the country lies within the Tropics? 


me © 


PEOPLE AND LANGUAGES OF THE EMPIRE.—The 
number of races and tribes in India is very large, and the 
variety of languages and dialects larger still. Speaking generally, 
the races of India may be classified as Aboriginal, Dravidian, 
Aryan, and Tibeto-Burman. 

1. Aboriginal—These are the Kolarian* tribes, which are 
found scattered to the north of the great plain and to the north 
of the great plateau. The Bhils of Indore and Rajputana and 
the Santals of Bihar are the best known. 

2. Dravidian. This race is mainly confined to South India 
and the Deccan, where they were driven by the Aryans. They 
are generally supposed to have entered India from the north-east, 
but a later theory is that they came by way of Persia, Baluchistan, 
and Sind, and the presence of the Brahui (ar isolated Dravidian 
tribe) in Baluchistan supports this view. The chief languages 
of the Dravidian peoples are Tamil, Telugu, and Kanarese. A 
few isolated tribes retain the early characteristics of the race: 
such are the Gonds of Bastar and the Todas of the Nilgiris. The 
total Dravidian population is just under 60 millions. 

3. Aryan.—This race came into India from the north-west 
and drove the Dravidian southwards. Although their influence 


* Some authorities connect the word kuli (cooli) with the generic 
name Kolarian. 
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has spread over the whole country, they were really established 
in the northern plain. The Rajputs are one of the purest 
branches of the race. The Aryan group of Indian languages can 
be traced to Sanskrit, the chief members of the group being 
Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Uriya, and Punjabi. The 
total Aryan population is over 221 millions, 

4. Tibeto-Burman.—The people of this race are Mongolian 
and inhabit Burma and the countries bordering on Tibet, e.g. 
Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, and the Ladakh district of Kashmir. 
The language of Burma is Burmese, and of the Himalayan 
tracts dialects of Tibetan. Population, 113 millions. 

The Europeans in India number only 270,000, and Parsis and 
Eurasians less than a lakh each. 

The total population of the Indian Kmpire in 1911 was 
316 millions. 

RELIGIONS OF THE EMPIRE—1. Animism or Fetish- 
worship is a religion of fear which teaches that Spirits (Lat. 
animus—a spirit) dwell in natural objects, such as rocks, trees, 
&c., and that these spirits have to be worshipped and propitiated. 
This form of religion is practised among the forest races of the 
centre and south of the peninsula, and on the lower Himalayas. 
The chief of these tribes are the Santals, Gonds, and Bhils of 
Central India, the Badagas and Kurumbas of South India, and 
the Nagas of Assam. 

2. Hinduism is a general term applied to the religion of 
those who preserve caste and reverence Brahmans. The religion 
—Brahmanism—of which it is in many cases a modification, is 
one of the most ancient systems in the world. Nearly three- 
quarters of the people of India are Hindus. 

3. Buddhism, founded by Buddha 2,500 years ago, did not 
remain permanently the religion of India Proper, and now pre- 
vails only in Burma and to a small extent in the Himalayas. 
Its influence, however, may he traced in the present Hindu — 
religion. 

4. Muhammadanism has followers in all parts of the Empire, 
but the only divisions in which the majority of the people are of 
this creed are those in the north-west—Kashmir, North-West 
Frontier Province, the Punjab, Baluchistan, and Sind—and 
Eastern Bengal. 
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5. Christianity is professed by about 1 per cent. of the 
population. The largest colonies of Indian Christians are in 
South India. 

Sikhs and Jains are not numerous. The former are found 
chiefly in the Punjab and the latter in Western India. 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE.—1. AGRICULTURE is 
the employment of about three-quarters of the population, and 
nearly the whole of this vast number depend upon the rains for 
their very existence. In the Punjab, which is outside the monsoon 
region, and to some extent in the United Provinces, Bengal, and 
Madras, canal irrigation removes much anxiety on account of 
deficient rainfall. The chief crops raised may be classified into 
(1) Foods; (2) Fibres; (3) Oil-seeds; (4) Drugs, beverages, &e. 

(1) Foods.—Rice is by far the most important food-grain 
cultivated in India. It requires a wet climate, as it has to be 
flooded for some weeks in the early stages of its growth. It is 
therefore grown (a) in the valley of the Ganges, which is flooded 
during the monsoon; (b) on the Madras coast-strip, which is 
abundantly watered by the rivers; and (c) in Burma, which 
has a heavy rainfall. 

Wheat is indigenous to the temperate zone, and is therefore 
a winter crop in India, and only in those provinces—e.g. the 
Punjab and United Provinces—which have a pronounced cold 
weather. 

Barley requires similar conditions to wheat, but being less 
in demand as a commercial commodity, is not so extensively 
cultivated. 

Millets and other grains, such as maize and pulse, form the 
staple food of a large section of the population, and are grown 
more or less all over the country. 

Sugar-cane does not require so much water as rice, but the 
conditions favourable to rice are generally favourable to sugar- 
cane also. This crop is reared, therefore, in the rice-growing 
provinces (see above) and in the Punjab. 

Spices are chiefly grown in the extreme south, but certain 
varieties for general use, e.g. chillies, are cultivated everywhere. 

(2) Fibres.—Cotton is the chief fibre produced in India. 
The soil best suited to its growth is the ‘black soil’ of the 
Deccan, and the Bombay Presidency is the most important 
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cotton-growing area. It is grown in smaller quantities in nearly 
all the provinces. Indian cotton is generally of ‘short staple.’ 

Jute requires a good deal of water and a rich soil. A soil, 
therefore, which cannot be kept damp and which cannot be 
continually replenished is not suited to its growth. The lower 
course of the Ganges, which fulfils both these conditions, is the 
most important jute-growing centre in the world. 

Hemp and flax are obtained from the stems of plants which 
are generally grown. 

Silk is obtained from cocoons which are collected in the 
forests of Bengal, Assam, and other parts. 

(3) Oil-seeds—The seeds from which oil is expressed are 
cultivated in most parts of the country. The chief are linseed 
(the seed of the flax plant), sesamum or gingili, castor (which 
produces castor oil), and rape (from which is extracted colza oil). 
Cotton seeds also yield a valuable oil. The residue after the oil 
has been expressed is called oil-cake, and is used as food for 
cattle. 

Sesamum is cultivated chiefly in Bengal and Burma; linseed 
in the Punjab and United Provinces; castor in the Ganges 
valley. 

(4) Drugs, Beverages, &c.—Opium is a drug obtained from 
the seed of the poppy. Its sale is a Government monopoly. 
The poppy is grown on a large scale in the United Provinces, 
Bengal, and Central India. 

Hemp, which has been mentioned above as producing a fibre, 
is also grown for the sake of the narcotics, bhang and charas, 
which are obtained from it. 

Tobacco is chiefly grown in the Madras Presidency and in 
Burma. It is also cultivated in the valley of the Ganges. 

Tea requires a wet climate, but it is best suited to a sloping 
soil from which the water can drain easily. It is therefore 
grown on the hills in Assam, in Dehra Dun, the Kangra Valley, 
and on the Nilgiris. 

Coffee requires less moisture than tea, and thrives where the 
rainfall is not heavy. It is chiefly produced in Coorg, Mysore, 
and the south of the peninsula. 

The cinchona tree, from the bark (Perwian bark) of which 
quinine is made, is also grown on the hills of South India, 
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where the climate is most like that of Peru, whence it was 
introduced. 

Indigo, which yields a blue dye, is cultivated in Bihar and 
the valley of the Ganges generally, and also in Madras, but since 
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the dye has been manufactured chemically, the cultivation of the 
indigo plant has decreased. 


2. MINING.—So far as is at 
s present known, th 
wealth of India is not great. cot 
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Gold.—This metal is mined chiefly in Mysore. It is algo 
found in small quantities in some of the river beds, 

Coal.—The chief mines are in Bengal, in the valley of the 
River Damodar, which flows into the Ganges delta. The mineral 
is also found in Assam and the Central Provinces. 

Iron.—The best izon ore is found in Madras, but the absence 
of coal and limestone prevents it from being extensively worked. 
The ore found in Bengal, however, is smelted, on account of the 
proximity of the coal-mines. 

Salt is dug from the Salt Range in the Punjab, collected 
from the shores of Sambhar Lake in Rajputana, and obtained by 
evaporation from sea-water round the coasts. 

Petroleum is obtained in large quantities from Upper Burma. 

Mica is found in larger quantities in India than in any other 
country. The supplies come chiefly from Bengal and Madras. 

Manganese ore is being worked in the Central Provinces and 
in Madras. 

Tin is found in the Tenasserim provinces. 

Of precious stones, rubies are found in Burma and diamonds 
in Haidarabad. (Compare the localities of the minerals with the 
‘old’ part of the country. See above, ‘Geological History,’ 
page 7.) 

3. MANUFACTURES.— Manufacture on a large scale in India 
has only recently begun to be developed, although in all parts of 
the country local industries are carried on to supply the immediate 
needs of the people. The factories are springing up chiefly in the 
large centres of population. 

In agricultural districts products of the soil are prepared for 
the market. The following are the most important :— 

Jute is manufactured in Lower Bengal; opium in the United 
Provinces, Bengal, and Madras; tea in Assam, the Punjab, and 
South India; cotton in the Bombay Presidency, and on a 
smaller scale in almost every province; indigo in the provinces 
in which it is grown; and wool in the Punjab and United 
Provinces ; rice mills, in which the grain is prepared for use, 
have been erected in Bengal, Madras, and Burma; and cigars are 
largely manufactured in Burma and the Madras Presidency. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION.— There are about 34,000 
miles of railway open for traffic in India, and additions are at 

GLE. ¢C 
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present being made at the rate of about 1,000 miles every year. 
The great railway systems run inland from the chief ports— 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, and Rangoon ; the systems 
of the north and north-west converge on Delhi. 

Railways connecting with Caleutta.—1. The East Indian 
Railway—2,300 miles of line—runs from Calcutta (Howrah) to 
Delhi. 

2. The Eastern Bengal and the Assam Railways carry the 
trade of the new province. 

8. The Bengai and North-Western Railway—1,400 miles— 
connects Bengal with the United Provinces. 

4. The Oudh and Rohilkand Railway—1,000 miles—extends 
from Moghal Serai to Saharanpur. 

5. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway—1,700 miles—has two main 
lines from Howrah. One runs inland to Nagpur, the other 
follows the coast to Waltair, near Vizagapatam. 

Connecting with Karachi.—6. The North-Western Railway 
—over 4,000 miles, and the most extensive railway system in 
the world—extends from Karachi to Jamrud on the frontier of 
Afghanistan, with a branch to Quetta, while a second main line 
runs from Lahore to Delhi. 

Connecting with Bombay.—7. The Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway—2,800 miles—has two branches from Bombay, one to 
Agra, and another via Poona to Wadi. 

8. The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway— 
2,800 miles—connects Bombay, via Ajmere, with Delhi. 

Connecting with Madras.—9. The Madras Railway—1,600 
miles—connects Madras with Vizagapatam, and so with Calcutta 
(see No. 5 above), and also with Calicut on the west coast. 

10. The South Mahratta Railway—1,600 miles—joins Poona 
and Bangalore. 

11. The South Indian Railway—1,200 miles—has numerous 
branches over the tail of the peninsula. 

Connecting with Rangoon.—12. The Burma Railway— — 
1,200 miles—extends from Rangoon along the valley of the 
Irawadi as far as Myitkyina. 

There are many other smaller systems and branch lines. 
Most of the Indian railways are in the hands of Government. 

Waterways.—Rivers and canals are largely used for navi- 
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gation. Of the former, the Ganges, Brahmaputra, Irawadi, 
and the Indus are the most used. Of navigable canals, the 
Buckingham Canal—a salt-water channel parallel with the east 
coast—and the Ganges Canal, from Hardwar to Cawnpur, are the 
chief. 

Roads.—The main roads of India are generally good, although 
those connecting the smaller towns and villages are still un- 
metalled. The Grand Trunk Road, from Calcutta to Peshawar, 
is over 1,500 miles in length. 

TRADE.—Foreign.—The position of natural advantage which 
India commercially occupies, and the network of railways which 
link up all parts of the country with the chief ports, account for 
the extent of her trade; during the past ten years the annual 
value of the imports has grown from 99 to 228, and of the 
exports from 121] to 256 crores of rupees. 

It has already been pointed out that India is essentially an 
agricultural country and that her mining and manufacturing 
industries are but little developed. Agricultural products are 
therefore those of which there will be a superfluous supply, and 
minerals and manufactured goods will be in demand. These 
facts account for the nature of the exports and imports, and a 
careful study of the following lists will show how trade depends 
upon industry. 

The chief exports in the order of total value are rice, wheat, 
raw cotton, oil-sceds, raw jute, manufactured cotton, opium, 
manufactured jute, hides and skins, tea, lac, raw wool, coffee, 
oils, indigo. 

The chief imports, also in order of total value, are manu- | 
factured cotton, metals and hardware. sugar, machinery, oils, 
woollen goods, silk, apparel, provisions, chemicals, drugs &c., 
liquors, railway plant, glass, and spices. 

The value of the leading exports from the chief Indian ports 
is given below in crores of rupees :— 

Rice—Rangoon (23); Calcutta (7); Madras (13). 

Wheat—Karachi (14) ; Caleutta (14); Bombay (2%). 

Cotton— Bombay (173); Madras (4); Karachi (44). 

Oilseeds— Bombay (103); Calcutta (4,45); Karachi (35); Madras (43), 


Coasting Trade.—There are several small ports round the 
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coasts of India and Burma, and regular sailings take place 
between these and the five large ports of the Empire. 

Trans-frontier Trade.—This is carried on chiefly with Tibet 
on the north, and with Afghanistan and Persia on the west. 
The trade with Tibet is carried on via Darjiling and through 
Kashmir, with Afghanistan through the Khaibar Pass, and with 
Persia through Quetta and the Bolan Pass. The lack of railways, 
however, hinders the development of trade on all India’s frontiers, 

GOVERNMENT.—The Indian Empire is a possession of 
Great Britain, and the King of England is its Emperor. Indian 
affairs in the British Parliament are under the special charge of 
the Secretary of State for India, who is assisted by a Council of 
Advisers, consisting of retired Indian officials of high standing, 
and others having an expert knowledge of Indian affairs. 

For direct rule in India, the Emperor appoints a Viceroy, 
who bears the official title of Governor-General. He presides over 
two Councils. The first is a kind of Cabinet, called the Viceroy’s 
Council, and consists of six members, who are in charge of 
various departments, as well as himself and the Commander-in- 
Chief, who is an extraordinary member. The departments are 
for—Finance, Foreign, Home, Legislative, Revenue and Agri- 
culture, Public Works, Commerce and Industry, Army, and 
Military Supply. The second is the Legislative Council, for 
making laws and regulations, which is partly elected and partly 
nominated. The members of the Viceroy’s Council belong also 
to the Legislative Council. Delhi is now the capital. 

The Empire is divided for purposes of administration into 
provinces. 

Three Governors, those of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, are 
also nominated by the Emperor. All other rulers are appointed 
in India by selection from the most distinguished members of 
the Civil Service. 

Four provinces are administered by Lieutenant-Governors— 
namely, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, the United Provinces, and 


the Punjab. 


Nort.—Eastern Bengal has been re-joined to Bengal, and Assam has been 
given a separate government. A new province has been formed of Bihar and 


Orissa. 
Provinces or districts of smaller population or less importance 
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are under a Chief Commissioner. Such are the Central Pro- 
vinces, Assam, the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, 
Ajmere-Merwara, Coorg, and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

Many states are under the control of their own princes or 
rajas. In the largest of these, British interests are watched by a 
Resident or Agent, who communicates direct with the Govern- 
ment of India. Such are Kashmir, Haidarabad, Mysore, the 
Central India Agency States, and the Rajputana States. Smaller 
native states are controlled by the Local Government of the 
province in which they are situated. 

There are now only two independent states in the Indian 
Empire ; they are Nepal and Bhutan. 

The Foreign Possessions situated within the limits of the 
Empire are insignificant. The French and Portuguese have a 
few settlements on the coasts of the peninsula—remnants of 
larger possessions in former times. 

The Laccadive Islands are under the control of the Governor 
of Madras, and the Maldive Islands under the Ceylon Govern- 
ment. Aden is administered by the Governor of Bombay. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


A. 1. What are the chief races inhabiting the Indian Empire? In what 
parts of the country do they dwell ? 
2. Mention the chief forms of religion represented in India. What 
proportion of the people profess each religion ? 
3. What are the chief food-products of India? Where are they grown ? 
4. Where are the following languages spoken :—Uriya, Pushtu, Brahui, 
Canarese, Telugu? ; 
B. 1. What are the most important mineral products of the Indian Empire ? 
Where are they found, and to what extent are they worked ? 
2. Mention the chief fibrous plants cultivated, and say to what extent 
the raw product is manufactured. 
3. By what railways would you proceed from Calcutta to Delhi, Delhi 
to Bombay, Bombay to Madras, Madras to Calcutta? Illustrate 
your answer by a map. 
. Give a complete list, with situations, of the Provinces, Protected 
States, Foreign Possessions, and Independent Territory in India. 
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PROVINCES.—1. BENGAL 


1. HISTORY.—The first British possession in the lower 
Ganges valley was acquired by Clive in 1764; the province 
extended east and west as new territory came under British 
power, and early in the nineteenth century included Assam and 
the area now known as the United Provinces. In 1836 these 
provinces were placed under a separate administration, and in 
1874 Assam was cut off. In 1905 a further redistribution was 
made: EKastern Bengal was joined to Assam and raised to a 
Lieutenant-Governorship, and an exchange of districts was effected 
between Bengal and the Central Provinces. Eastern Bengal was 
re-united to Bengal in 1912 and Assam made into a separate 
Province. Bengal was made into a Presidency. 

2. BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT.—The boundaries of the 
province as now defined are :— 


on the east :—by Assam, 

on the north :—the Sikkim boundary. 

on the west :—by Bihar and Orissa. 

on the south :—by Bihar and Orissa and the Bay of Bengal. 


The extent is about 80,000 sq. miles. 


8. PHYSICAL FEATURES.—Relief.—The surface of Bengal 
consists of au alluvial plain in the north, drained by the Ganges 
and a large network of tributaries. 

A low range—the Rajmahal Hills—runs north and south, 
causing the bend in the Ganges, where it turns south before 
entering the delta. 

Rivers.—The province is watered by the lower courses of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, both of which form large deltas. 
Three hundred miles from the sea the delta commences, and 
spreads over that extensive jungle-covered area known as the 
Sundarbans. The most important branch of the delta is the 
western one—the Hugli—on which stands Calcutta and which 
receives the waters of the Damodar and Rupnarain. Diamond 
Harbour stands at its mouth, and it is protected seawards by 
Saugor Island, which does not, however, prevent a large bore 
from travelling up the river occasionally. 

4, CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.—The Tropic of Cancer 
bisects the province, and the climate is therefore tropical. Tho 
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proximity of the sea and the abundant rain render the climate 


also moist and equable. 
The rainfall is regular, and amounts on the average to nearly 


60 inches in a year. 
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5. PEOPLE —The population is 455 lakhs, or 578 to the 
Square mile, z.e. the most densely populated part of India, 
A large part of the population is Hindu. The chief languages 
spoken are Bengali and Hindi. ee 

6. OCCUPATIONS.—Agriculture is the employment of the 


; 
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vast majority of the people. The crops raised are rice, jute, oil- 
seeds, tea, the poppy, sugar-cane, tobacco, indigo, millet, and 
wheat in the north-west. 

Manufactures are chiefly connected with agriculture—jute 
in the lower Ganges basin ; tea-making near Darjiling, opium 


und Patna ; and are m 
ro atna ; paper soap are ade at Fia. 12.—AVERAGE 


Calcutta. POPULATION OF A 
Mining.—Coal is dug at Raniganj and ‘Sovsre Mim or 
other places ; at the former place it is found FaNGhle y 


associated with iron. 

7. GOVERNMENT.—The Presidency is 
ruled by a Governor, who is assisted by 
an Executive Council. For purposes of 
local administration it is divided into five 
divisions—Bengal proper (or the Presidency 
Division), in the lower Ganges valley; 
Burdwan, Kajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong. The native state is 
Sikkim in the north. 

8. TOWNS.—Most of the large towns of Bengal have sprung 
up on the banks of the Ganges and its numerous tributaries, 
but since railways have superseded river communication they 
have all been connected by rail. Calcutta (1,222,000) is the 
capital of Bengal, the second city in point of population in the 
British Empire, and the first port and the second manufacturing 
city of India. It stands on the Hugli, about 86 miles from the 
mouth. The passage of the river is difficult owing to sand-banks 
and changes in the bed, and it is only kept navigable at con- 
siderable cost. But the extent of the area tapped, and the 
immensity of the population supplied by this port, account for 
the way in which it retains the first place in trade and tonnage. 
The proximity of Calcutta to the Raniganj coal-fields has given 
a great impetus to its manufactures, and it is now the leading 
jute-manufacturing city in the world. 

Howrah, on the west bank of the Hugli, is the manufacturing 
suburb of Calcutta, and the terminus of important railways. The 
population (180,000) is included in that of Calcutta given above, 
Other important suburbs are Alipur, and Cossipur, which has a 
Government gun-factory. 
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Dacca (108,000) is a smaller city than it was two hundred 
years ago, when it was the capital of the eastern Muhammadan 
kingdom, but it has gradually increased during the past fifty 
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years, The city lies about 10 miles above Narainganj, its port, 
at the mouth of the Brahmaputra. It has a considerable jute 
manufacture. 

Chittagong had, at the last census, a population of only 
22,000, but it is a rising port with considerable trade. The 
produce of Assam comes down either by rail to Chittagong or to 
Calcutta by the Brahmaputra. The exports are therefore tea 
and timber from Assam, and rice and jute from the eastern 
part of Bengal. 


= 
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The river traffic on the Brahmaputra has given growing 
importance to several river ports on its banks. The chief are 
Goalpara, Gauhati, Sibsagar, and Dibrugarh, in Assam. Goalando, 
in Bengal, stands at the junction of the Brahmaputra and Ganges, 

Bengal is served by four chief railways, viz. the Bengal 
and North-Western north of the Ganges, the Hast Indian in 
the middle of the province, the Bengal-Nagpur Railway in the 
south, and the Eastern Bengal State Railway which runs north 
to Darjiling and east to Goalando. 

Towns on the East Indian Railway.—tThe first section of 
this line is from Howrah to Bardwan, ‘a city of 73 villages,’ 
and the stations passed are Serampur, with tts jute mills, 
on the opposite side of the river to which stands Barrackpur, 
where the Governor has a residence ; and Hugli, a river port of 
some importance, near which is the French settlement of 
Chandarnagar. 

At Bardwan the line divides and forms a loop, the two lines 
reuniting at Mokamah. One branch follows the course of the 
Ganges, and the other—the main line—goes by a more direct 
route to Patna, in the Bihar and Orissa Province. The main line 
taps the coalfields of Raniganj and Giridhi, forming a junction 
with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway at Asansol. 

Darjiling, the summer capital of the province, south of 
Sikkim, is approached by a mountain railway, ‘a masterpiece of 
engineering skill.’ From here magnificent views of the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas are obtained. 


2. ASSAM, 


1. HISTORY.—The Chief Commissionership of Assam was 
united to the Rajshahi, Dacca, and Chittagong divisions of 
Bengal in 1905, and the whole made into a Lieutenant- 
Governorship, with headquarters at Dacca, which was the 
Muhammadan capital over three centuries ago. In 1912 
Eastern Bengal was re-united to Bengal and Assam was made 
into a separate Province. Assam came gradually into the 
Empire—the western portion as far back as the middle of the 
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eighteenth century, when British rule in Northern India was in 
its infancy under Clive; and the remoter portions at intervals 
later, until, after the last annexation in 1865, the political 
boundary very nearly coincided with the geographical boundary, 
viz. the Himalaya Mountains on the north, and the North 
Burma hills on the south. 
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2. BOUNDARIES AND SIZE.— The extent of the province 
is 53,000 sq. miles. Tt is bounded on the north by Tibet 


and Bhutan, on the west by Bengal, and on the south-east by 
Burma. 


3. PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


& Calcutta. 


—Relief.— Assam occupies the 
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eastern and narrower end of the great plain of Northern India. 
The western portion of the province is low and level, but in 
proceeding eastwards the plain divides into two valleys—those 
of the Brahmaputra and Surma Rivers—which are separated 
by a tongue of hilly land running east and west and known in 
different parts as the Garo, Khasi, and Jaintia Hills. 

The northern boundary of Assam is traversed by offshoots 
from the Himalayas, and the hills of Upper Burma extend 
into the province on its south-eastern border. The chief 
ranges here are the Patkoi Mountains and the Naga and Lushai 
Hills. 

In the south the land is high, and is crossed by the Chittagong 
and Tipperah hill ranges. 

Drainage.—The province is drained by the Brahmaputra and 
its numerous tributaries, of which the chief are the Subansiri. 
the Manas and the Tista from the north, and the Surma from 
the east, which flows into the Meghna, the great branch of the 
Ganges on the eastern side of the delta. 

4, CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.—The climate varies with 
the locality and the elevation. On the plains in the west the 
climate is similar to that of Bengal—warm and damp. The 
Brahmaputra valley, being further inland, is more subject to 
extremes, although it is neither so hot in summer, nor so cold 
in winter, as in the Punjab to the north-west of India. 

The rainfall is everywhere abundant during the monsoon 
months, and parts of Assam, especially the Khasi Hills, have the 
heaviest rainfall in the world. 

5. PEOPLE.—The total population is about 70 lakhs. 
Hinduism is the religion of the people of the Brahmaputra 
valley, and many of the hill tribes are fetish worshippers. 
Proximity to Burma accounts for the numbers of Buddhists in 
the south-east. 

6. OCCUPATIONS.—Only the valleys are cultivated, tea and 
rice being the most important crops. A large portion of the 
country consists of forests. Rubber is extracted from the india- 
rubber tree, and timber is cut for export. Cocoons are collected 
in the forests, and tussar or Assam silk is woven. Sal-wood and 


bamboos are cut from the jungle. 
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Coal is mined in small quantities in the hills south of the 
Brahmaputra. 

The chief exports are tea and timber. 

GOVERNMENT.—The province is under a Chief Com- 
missioner, who resides at Shillong. 

There are three native states of importance :—Manipur lies 
in the mountainous region on the borders of Burma. The capital 
is Imphal (74,000). Hill Tipperah, another mountainous state, 
lies in the south. Kuch Behar is a small state, not far from 
the south-western border of Bhutan. 

TOWNS.—The province is singularly deficient in large towns, 
but there are many which are becoming commercially more 
important, and are consequently growing in population. 

In Southern Assam, Shillong, a sanatorium; Sylhet, near 
Cherrapunji, the wettest place in the world; and Silchar, the 
centre of the Cachar tea-planting industry, are the chief towns, 
but none has a population of 20,000. 

Gauhati is the chief steamer station on the Brahmaputra, 
and will remain a place of great importance while the produce of 
the country is borne by water. Another station farther up the 
river is Dibrugarh, near the important town of Sibsagar. 


3. BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


This new province was constituted in January 1912. It 
comprises the districts of Bhagalpur, Patna, Tirhut, Chota 
Nagpur, Muzaffarpur, and Orissa, and formerly formed the south- 
western part of Bengal. It stretches from the Bay of Bengal to 
the Ganges. It is mainly a hilly country sloping away to the 
Plain of the Ganges in the north. The highest point of these 
hills is Parasnath in the valley of the Damodar, which is just 
below 4,500 feet in height. 

RIVERS.—The province is watered by the Ganges and its 
tributaries Son and Damodar in the north, and by the Mahanadi 
and its tributaries in the south. 

CLIMATE.—Moist and equable, with sufficient rainfall. 

OCCUPATIONS.— Most of the people are employed in 
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agriculture, and the chief crops are rice, tea, sugar, tobacco, and 
wheat. 
Coal is dug at Giridhi and other places and mica at Hazari- 
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GOVERNMENT.—Bihar and Orissa is governed by a 


Lieutenant-Governor who is assisted by a Legislative Council. 


POPULATION (1912).—34,750,000, mainly Hindus. 
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AREA,—83,000 square miles. 

The most important towns are :— 

Patna, with Bankipur and the military station of Dinapur, 
is the capital town, and has a population of nearly 136,000. 
It was formerly of greater commercial importance than at 
present, being near the junction of several large rivers. From 
Patna a branch railway runs to Gaya, the most important 
Buddhist centre in India. 

Ranchi, in Chota Nagpur, is the summer capital. 

Bhagalpur, Monghyr, and Muzaffarpur are also important 
towns. 

Cuttack, the chief town of Orissa, stands at the head of the 
Mahanadi Delta and is famous for its silver filagree work. 

Puri is a place of Hindu pilgrimage. 


4. THE UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH 


HISTORY.—The territory included within the province of 
Agra originally formed part of the Bengal Presidency, but in 1836 
efficient administration called for its separation, and it was then 
raised to the status of a Lieutenant-Governorship under the name 
of the North-Western Provinces. At that time this name was 
very appropriate, for the province formed the north-western limit 
of the British Empire in India. But after the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849 the name was a misnomer, so in 1901, when the 
North-West Frontier Province was separated from the Punjab, 
the more historic name associated with the ancient kingdoms of 
Agra and Oudh was adopted. 

The kingdom of Oudh has been under British administratio 
since 1856, and for twenty-one years was administered separately 
by a Chief Commissioner. But as it lies entirely within the 
province of which it now forms a part, the two were united under 
one administration in 1877. 

BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT.—The area is about 107,000 
Sq. miles. It has natural boundaries along two sides—namely, 
the Himalaya Mountains on the north, and the Jumna on the 
west. The territories which surround it are :—Tibet and N epal 
on the north, the Punjab and Rajputana on the west, Central 
India on the south, and Bihar on the east. 


POPULATION (1911).—47 millions (7 millions being 
Mabomedans), 


— 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES.—Relief—The only mountainous 
portion of the United Provinces is in the north-west, where a 
considerable area between Nepal and the Punjab penetrates far 
into the interior of the Himalaya system. Many snow-clad 
peaks reach a height of over 20,000 ft., Nanda Devi, which is 
near the sources of the Ganges, Indus, Sutlej, and Brahmaputra, 


Fic. 16.—TuHe Unrrep Provinces oF Acra AND OvupH; RELIEF, 


being 25,600 ft. above sea-level. Lying south of the main range 
and separated from it by the Dun Valley is the low range of the 
Siwaliks, about 2,000 ft. in height. 

But the major portion of the provinces forms a part of the 
great plain of Northern India, which is separated from the 
Himalayas by densely-wooded tracts. 

DRAINAGE.—The United Provinces is one of the best 


G.1.E. D 
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watered districts in India, and is consequently, area for area, the 
most densely populated part of the whole country. The Jumna, 
and later the main stream of the Ganges, flow along the southern 
border of the province, and the streams by which it is drained— 
the Ganges and its left bank tributaries—flow in more or less 
parallel courses across the plain from north-west to south-east. 
Taken in order they are the Jumna, Ganges, Ramganga, Gumti, 
and the Gogra, with its two feeders the Sarda and Rapti. The 
only stream from the south which drains a considerable area is 
the Betwa, a tributary of the Jumna. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.—The climate is less equable 
than that of Bengal, yet not so extreme as in the Punjab. 
The summer is hot, especially before the monsoon, but the 
winter months arte cold. The United Provinces are only just 
within the monsoon region, and the rainfall is consequently not 
so heavy as it is further east. But whatever deficiency may 
exist in the rainfall is compensated for by the rivers, and the 
irrigation channels which have been made. 

PRODUCTS.—The United Provinces stand first in India in 
the production of millets and similar food grains, and sugar- 
cane. ‘They stand second only to the Punjab in the production 
of wheat. Other very important crops are the poppy, rice, oil- 
seeds, cotton, and indigo. Tea is grown in the Dun, and on the 
lower hill slopes. 

PEOPLE.—The United Provinces have the highest density of 
population of all the provinces, viz. 440 to the square mile. The 
total population is 470 lakhs, of which 400 


Fie. 17. — AVERAGE 


Popuratron or a lakhs are Hindus and 70 lakhs Muhamma- 


Square Mrz or dans. The language of the majority of the 
Unirep Provinces people is Hindi. 


—AGRA AND OuDH. 


As in other parts of India, the inhabi- 
tants of the United Provinces live mostly 
in villages, but there are seven cities with 
a population of over a lakh—more than in 
any other province. They are Lucknow, 
Benares, Cawnpur, Agra, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, and Meerut. 

OCCUPATIONS. — The chief industry 
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is agriculture: the crops are those enumerated above under 
‘ Products.’ 

There are some important manufactures. 

Cotton goods are made at Cawnpur, and carpets at Mirzapur. 

Leather goods are also produced on an extensive scale at 
Cawnpur. 3 

Metalwork is indigenous to Benares and Moradabad. 


Fie. 18.—Map or THE Unirep Provinczs. 
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Sugar, indigo, and opium are manufactured. The centre of 
the Government opium monopoly is at Ghazipur. 

Tea is grown and manufactured in the Dun. 

GOVERNMENT.—The United Provinces are ruled by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is assisted by a Legislative Council. 
The headquarters of the Government are at Allahabad in the cool 
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months and at Naini Tal in the summer. The provinces have 
nine divisions, as compared with five in the Punjab—the larger 
number being occasioned by the greater population. 

There are two native states, bothin the north-west. Garhwal 
is a mountain state, bordering Tibet on the north and the 
Punjab Hill states on the west. Rampur, further south, is a 
smaller state. 

TOWNS.—Most of the large cities are on the banks of the 
Ganges and its tributaries, as these were formerly the chief 
commercial highways, and the Ganges has always been regarded 
by the Hindus with great veneration. They are now, however, 
connected by railway, the main lines which run through the 
provinces being the East Indian, the Oudh and Rohilkand, and, 
in the west, the North-Western Railway. Commencing at 
Bankipur, in Bihar and Orissa Province, the East Indian 
Railway follows the course of the Ganges, on its south bank, as 
far as Cawnpur, a distance of nearly 850 miles. The chief towns 
passed on this line are Mirzapur, Allahabad, Cawapur, Tundla 
(the junction for Agra), and Aligarh. 

Mirzapur (32,000) is an important centre of the cotton trade, 
and has manufactures of carpets and rugs. : 

Allahabad (172,000) is the capital, and owes its name and its 
importance to its position at the junction of the two sacred 
streams—the Ganges and the Jumna. As a sacred city it has an 
important religious fair, held annually, and as a commercial town 
it is a distributing rather than a manufacturing centre. 

Cawnpur (178,000) is one of the most important manu- 
facturing and railway centres in India. Besides the Hast 
Indian, the following railways run into Cawnpur: the Bengal 
and North-Western and the Oudh and Rohilkand from Lucknow, 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India from Agra, and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway from Jhansi. The town has very 
considerable manufactures of leather and leather goods—boots, 
saddlery, &c.—and of cotton fabrics. 

Agra (185,000) was formerly one of the Moghal capitals, and 
now again gives its name to the province. It is a city of con- 
siderable trade, but it owes its fame to its magnificent buildings, 
erected chiefly by Akbar and the great king builder, Shah Jahan, 
The Taj Mahal, which the latter raised as a tomb for his wife, is 
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one of the most beautiful buildings in the world—‘a dream in 
white marble.’ 

. Saas: is known as the centre of Muhammadan learning in 
ndia. 

The Oudh and Rohilkand Railway runs from Moghal Serai, 
where it joins the East Indian, to Saharanpur, its junction with 
the North-Western Railway. The chief stations passed are 
Benares, Lucknow, Shahjahanpur, Bareilly, Rampur, Morad- 
abad, Hardwar, and Rurki. 

Benares (204,000) is a city sacred to the Hindus, and con- 
taining many temples. Large numbers of pilgrims visit the city 
annually. There are brass manufactures of some importance. 

Lucknow (260,000), the chief city in Oudh, and the most 
populous in the United Provinces, is about 190 miles from 
Benares by rail. It has several buildings of historic interest, 
chief among which is the Residency, which withstood a siege of 
three months in the Mutiny of 1857. Its manufactures are local 
and unimportant. 

Shahjahanpur (72,000) is the centre of a thriving sugar 
industry. 

Bareilly (130,000), although one of the largest towns in the 
province, is not of great commercial importance. 

Rampur (74,000), the capital of the native state of the same 
name, is the place at which the celebrated shawls were first made. 

Moradabad (81,000) has manufactures of brassware and 
sugar. 

Hardwar is a small town, but is an important place of Hindu 
pilgrimage. It stands on the Ganges at the place where it enters 
the plain. 

Rurki, only a few miles from Hardwar, has a large engineering 
college. 

At Saharanpur (€6,000) the Oudh and Rohilkand Railway 
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Naini Tal, connected nearly the whole way by rail with 


Bareilly, is the summer capital. 
Mussvaree above the Dun, is reached from Saharanpur. 


5. THE PUNJAB 


HISTORY.—The position of the Punjab on the line of march 
of armies invading India through the passes of the north-west 


Fic. 19 —Map or THE PonJaB 
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has had considerable influence on its history. Alexander of 
Greece invaded the country in 827 B.c., and during the past 
thousand years the Ghazni, Ghori, and Moghal conquerors have 
come through this province. The Punjab has also been the 
region of division between the Brahmanic religion of Hindustan 
and the Muhammadanism of south-west Asia. This may have 
accounted for the rise here of the ‘monotheistic form of Hin- 
duism ’—the religion of the Sikhs—which was founded by Guru 
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Nanak in 1469. The Sikhs became a strong nation, and under 
Ranjit Singh, the ‘Lion of the Punjab,’ attained their greatest 
power. The kingdom of Ranjit Singh was annexed by the 


Fic. 20.—THE Punsas: RELIEF. 


British in 1849, the territory east of the Sutlej having come 
under British rule early in the nineteenth century. 
BOUNDARIES AND SIZE.—The Punjab boundaries run 
more or less north and south on the eastern and western sides, 
but Kashmir on the north and Rajputana on the south run so 
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far into the province as to bring their borders within 200 miles 
of each other. The River Sutlej and a line from Attock to Delhi 
thus form two diagonals which cross qlose to Lahore. 

The Punjab is bounded by the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh on the east, Kashmir on the north, the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan on the west, and Sind and 
Rajputana on the south. Natural boundaries are the Himalaya 
Mountains on the north, the Jumna on the east, and the Indus 
on the west. The area of the province (including native states, 
36,500 sq. miles) is nearly 134,000 sq. miles. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.—The major portion of the surface 
consists of a great, almost unbroken plain. In the north the 
territory of the Punjab extends into the Himalaya system, and 
from the great range the land resembles a low plateau, shelving 
down to the plains. In the north-west the Salt Range extends 
from the vicinity of Jehlam to Kalabagh on the Indus, and in the 
south-east the Ridge—the northern extension of the Aravalli Hills 
—runs as far as Delhi. 

The great feature of the province is the River Indus, with its 
five tributaries (from which the name Punjab is derived) extend- 
ing like the fingers of a hand across the province. The united 
stream which eventually joins the Indus is known as the Punjnad, 
and is made up of the Chenab and the Sutlej. The former 
receives the Jehlam River on the right bank and the Ravi on the 
left, while the Sutlej brings the waters of the Beas. 

The doabs between these streams are naturally very fertile, 
but owing to the absence of small tributaries they have to be 
irrigated. The names given to the doabs are :— 


(1) Between the Indus and Jehlam—the Sind Sagar Doab. 
(2) Between the Jehlam and Chenab—the Jech * Doab. 
(3) Between the Chenab and Ravi—the Rechna * Doab. 

(4) Between the Ravi and Beas—the Bari* Doab. 

(5) Between the Beas and Sutlej—the Jalandhar Doab. 


The eastern part of the province is watered by the Jumna, 
and to the south of the Sutlej, and roughly parallel with it, is the 
Ghaggar, a considerable stream which, rising in the Simla Hills, 


* It will be observed that these names are formed by the combination 
of the initial sounds of the names of the rivers between which they lie. 
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eventually loses itself in the Rajputana Desert. Large areas in 
the south-east and south-west are unwatered and consequently 
unproductive. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.—The Punjab is outside the 
real monsoon area, and the rain it receives during the summer 
monsoon is due to a deflection westwards of the current after 
striking the Himalayas. Hence the rainfall is low—about 
20 inches at Lahore, and still less further west and south. This 
absence of rain and other moisture, the consequent dryness of the 
atmosphere, and the remoteness of the province from the sea, 
combine to make the climate more extreme than in other parts of 
India. The summers are very hot and the winters cold, at night 
even frosty. 

IRRIGATION.—The low rainfall and the absence of small 
streams have in the past rendered this fertile province unproductive 
except along the banks of the rivers. This has led to the construc- 
tion of an elaborate system of canals, and to-day no country in the 
world is so well irrigated as the Punjab. The cost of construction 
of the canals has been enormous, but so beneficial are they that 
Government secures a good revenue as return on the outlay. 

The canals are of two kinds—(1) perennial canals, which 
draw their waters from the rivers where they leave the mountains 
and enter the plains, and whose supply is therefore practically 
inexhaustible; and (2) inundation canals, which are cut direct 
from the main stream and are of service only when the river is 
in flood. The chief perennial canals are :— 

(1) The Jehlam Canal, which irrigates the Jech Doab. 

(2) The Chenab Canal, which irrigates the Rechna Doab. 

(3) The Bari Doab Canal, which derives its waters from the 
Ravi. 

(4) The Sirhind Canal, fed by the waters of the Sutlej, and 
irrigating an extensive area to the east of that river. 

(5) The Western Jumna Canal, deriving its supply from the 
river Jumna, and irrigating a large part of the Eastern Punjab. 

The inundation canals are chiefly constructed from the 
Lower Sutlej and Chenab and that part of the Indus immediately 
above its junction with the Panjnad. 

Further schemes are in progress for watering those parts of 
the province not yet irrigated, especially the Sind Sagar Doab. 
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PRODUCTIONS.—The chief cultivated crops are wheat and 
barley, especially the former, and the Punjab is fast becoming 
one of the great wheat-producing countries of the world. Both 
wheat and barley are cold-weather crops. The chief hot-weather 
crops are millets, cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, and rice. Tea- 
making is an important industry in the Kangra Valley. Forests 
are preserved in the hills, and the chief timber is deodar (cedar). 

Minerals are unimportant except salt, which is dug in large 
quantities in the Salt Range. A little coal is found in the valley 
of the Jehlam at Damdot. The mine is worked by the North- 
Western Railway. 

COMMUNICATIONS.—The Punjab shows clearly that rail- 
way expansion is an index to commercial progress. The North- 
Western Railway spreads over practically the whole province. 
The first line laid down was that connecting up Lahore and 
Peshawar with Delhi, and so with the rest of India. The develop- 
ment of Punjab trade and the rise of Karachi called for the 
construction of the line from Lahore to Karachi, which is now in 
process of being doubled to cope with the increased trade. The 
construction of the Punjab canals has led to the laying down of 
railways in each of the doabs, and to-day a map of the North- 
Western Railway bears a striking resemblance to the map of the 
Indus and its tributaries. 

PEOPLE.—The population of the province and native states 
was, in 1911, little short of 20 millions, of whom nearly one-half 
Fic. 21.— Average Were Muhammadans and just over 2 millions 

Porunation or a Sikhs. The average population is thus 185 — 

Ses Peaaae » to the square mile. The language of the — 
educated classes is Urdu, but Punjabi is 
spoken by the great majority of the people. 

OCCUPATIONS. — Agriculture is the 
employment of the bulk of the population. 
Manufactures are not yet developed to any 
extent, but indigenous industries are impor- 
tant. Gold and silver embroidery, jewellery, 
and ivory work are carried on at Delhi ; 
cotton-weaving at Ludhiana; carpets at Amritsar; and pottery 
at Multan. Lahore, Amritsar, and Delhi are important commer- 
cial centres, 
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GOVERNMENT.—The Punjab has been under the control of 
& Lieutenant-Governor since 1859. He is assisted by a Legisla- 
tive Council, and the province is divided for purposes of adminis- 
tration into five Commissionerships. 

There are thirty-four native states, of which Bahawalpur and 
the Phulkian states of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind are the most 
important. 

TOWNS.—Most of the large towns are connected with the 

North-Western Railway. 

Delhi, on the Jumna, in the south-east of the province, is the 
new capital of India, and the most populous city in the Punjab 
(233,000). It is also a great commercial town and an important 
distributing centre, being about equally distant from the ports of 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi. No fewer than six railways 
enter the city. Its industries are important, its art products being 
known all over the world. The present city is comparatively 
modern, but the ruins of many former Delhis may be traced in 
the neighbourhood. Delhi is a city of magnificent buildings, the 
most famous of which are the Jumma Musjid, the palaces in the 
Fort, and the tombs of emperors in the immediate vicinity. The 
Qutb Minar, 10 miles distant, was built in 1206, and is still in 
the most remarkable state of preservation. 

Delhi formerly belonged to the United Provinces. It was 
transferred to the Punjab after the Mutiny of 1857. 

Ambala (80,000) is an important military cantonment and 
the changing station for Simla, formerly the summer capital of 
India. 
| Ludhiana (50,000) is an important native city, with a growing 
cotton industry. 

Amritsar (153,000) is next reached. This is the centre of 
Sikhism and the location of the Golden Temple. The town has 
important manufactures of carpets and an important market for 
manufactured cotton and other goods. 

Lahore (228,000) is the capital, and stands near the Ravi, at 
the centre of the province. Commercially and industrially the 
city is growing rapidly, and it is also the seat of a University. 
The Fort is associated with the name of Ranjit Singh, the 
great Sikh ruler. From Lahore the railway runs north and 
south. 
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Multan (99,000) is the only Punjab town of importance op 
the southern line. It is a considerable trade centre. 

Rawal Pindi is the chief town on the northern line. It is 
the most important military centre in Northern India. The 
population is 86,000. 

Other large military stations are Attock, Jalandhar, and 
Ferozpur, the last mentioned with an arsenal. 

The Punjab has several large hill-stations. The most im- 
portant are Simla, referred to above; Kasauli, with its Pasteur 
Institute, also reached from Ambala; Dalhousie, from Amritsar 
and Pathankot ; and Murree, from Rawal Pindi. 

Some towns in the west of the province have risen on account 
of trans-frontier caravan trade: such are Kalabagh and Dera 
Ghazi Khan. 


6.—THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 


This province was created in the year 1901, when several 
frontier agencies extending from Chitral on the north to Waziri- 
stan on the south, which had previously been under military 
control, were united with the frontier districts of the Punjab 
and placed under civil administration. ) 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA.—The province is long and 
narrow; it runs from north to south, and is irregular in shape. 
The Indus forms the boundary for a considerable distance on the 
west. ‘The surrounding states are Kashmir, the Punjab, Balu- 
chistan, and Afghanistan. The area is 18,500 sq. miles. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.—The province is very mountainous 
with river valleys, through which flow tributaries of the Indus 
running from east to west. 

The Hindu Kush Mountains in the north attain a height of 
nearly 16,000ft. ‘The chief streams here are the Gilghit and the 
Chitral. 

West from Peshawar is the Safed Koh Range, as hich as th 
Hindu Kush, with the Kabul River to the north and the Kura 
to the south. 


The Gomal River separates the North-West Frontier Provin 
from Baluchistan. 


CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS.—The climate is, in th 
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lower districts, similar to that of the Punjab. In the more 
mountainous parts it is much colder, especially in winter. The 
productions, too, are similar to those of the eee 

Punjab, but they are not yet commercially ~ popyrarion oF ni 
important. Fruits are widely grown and Sevare Mime or 
pBipen well. eran Enon 

PEOPLE. — The inhabitants number 
2,200 ,000, or an average of 129 to the square 

mile, of which all except about 200,000 are 
Muhammadans. Most of the people are 
Pathans and speak Pushtu. They are mostly 
engaged in agriculture. 

TRADE.—The main line of the North- 
Western Railway runs from Attock on the 
Indus to Peshawar, but a branch of the same railway runs along 
the east bank of the Indus, and goods enter the Punjab by 
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crossing the river. There is considerable road trade along the 
river valleys into Afghanistan. 
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GOVERNMENT.—The province is under a Chief Commis- 
sioner, and its affairs are now controlled by the Government of 
India direct, instead of through the Punjab Government, as was 
the case with all frontier matters before 1901. 

TOWNS.—Most of the towns are important as military 
outposts. 

Peshawar (98,000), the headquarters of the Local Govern- 
ment, is a large military station, and commands the Khaibar 
Pass. It is the centre of considerable trade, and has manu- 
factures of wax-cloth. 

Dera Ismail Khan, on the Indus, is the destination of the 
trade through the Gomal Pass. 

The chief military outposts are Bannu, Kohat, and Chitral. 


7.—BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


HISTORY.—The island of Bombay was the first Indian 
territory to come into the possession of the English Crown, 
having been given as part of her dowry to the Portuguese 
Princess Catharine on her marriage with Charles II. in 1661. 
Four years later the island was handed over to the East India 
Company, but it was at this time comparatively unimportant, 
Surat being at this period the centre of British enterprise on 
the west coast. 

The Presidency came gradually under British power during 
the nineteenth century—a fresh portion of territory being — 
acquired and added after each of the three Maratha wars. Sind | 
was conquered in 1848, and although geographically distinet 
from the remainder of the Presidency, it was placed under the 
administration of Bombay. 

Bombay has always gained considerable importance from its 
position. Being on the west of the peninsula it was early visited 
by Europeans, and Diu, Daman, and Goa are still in Portuguese 
possession—a remnant of a much larger dominion. The city of 
Bombay has a large number of Parsis (the descendants of Persian 
immigrants), famous for their trading ability. 

BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT.—The Bombay Presidency 
is long and narrow, extending over a thousand miles from north 
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Fig. 24.—BomBay PREsIDENcY: RELIEF. 
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to south, and having an average breadth of less than 200 miles, 
The total area is 188,000 sq. miles, of which Sind occupies a 
quarter and native states nearly half the remainder. 

The sea bounds the Presidency on the west, but on the land 
side the only natural boundaries are a few small streams. 

The provinces and states lying on the borders are— 

Sind—Baluchistan (west); N.W.F. Province, Punjab, and 
Bahawalpur (north); Rajputana (east). 

Lower Presidency.—On the east, commencing in the north, 
Central India, Central Provinces, Haidarabad and Mysore States, 
and Madras. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.—The Bombay Presidency is divided 
by the two great openings of the sea—the Rann of Cutch and the 
Gulf of Cambay—into three parts :— 

1, Sind, north of the Rann of Cutch. This part of the 
province consists of a sandy plain, undiversified over the whole 
area, except where the Indus travels, or where the presence of 
water has caused a town or village to spring up. The lower 
course of the Indus is remarkable for its want of tributaries, and 
in its lower course the Indus Valley may be compared with the 
valley of the Nile. The river does not, however, overflow its 
banks and fertilise Sind, as the Nile fertilises Egypt. Sind is 
outside the monsoon area. 

2. The Kathiawar Peninsula, between the Rann of Cutch 
and the Gulf of Cambay. Portions of this peninsula are hilly, 
and there are many small streams. The southern portion gets 
much more rainfall than the northern, the Rann of Cutch ~ 
becoming quite dry in places during the hot season. 

3. The Deccan portion of the Presidency, south of the Gulf of 
Cambay. In the north are the ends of the Vindhya and Satpura 
Ranges and the lower courses of the Tapti and Narbada. 
From north to south run the Western Ghats. This range natu- 
rally divides the surface into three natural regions—the coast- 
strip; the mountain ridge; and the plateau strip east of the 
ridge. The whole of this portion of the province is well watered, 
many streams (those to the west being very short) rising in the 
Ghats. The largest streams are the upper courses of the Godaveri, 
Kistna, and Bhima. The chiof passes in the Ghats are near 
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Bombay, Thal Ghat and Bhor Ghat; both are railway routes, 
one north-east, the other south-east, from Bombay. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.—In the southern portion of 
the Presidency the proximity to the sea of the coast-strip and the 
elevation of the interior render the climate free from extremes, 
although, in the rains especially, it is uncomfortably humid near 
the coast. The rainfall is generally abundant—about 75 inches 
at Bombay—and is much higher on the west than on the east of 
the Ghats. 

In Sind the climate is extreme: very hot in summer, and 
cool (even cold during the night) in winter. This is due very 
largely to the absence of moisture or any other equalising 
influence. The dry sand absorbs heat rapidly during the day-, 
time, and radiates it as quickly during the night. The annual 
rainfall in Sind is only about 4 inches, monsoon rains being 
practically absent, owing to the absence of lateral mountain 
ranges to condense the moisture. | 

PRODUCTIONS.—Vegetable.—Trees are everywhere im- 
portant. In Sind the date palm is invaluable to the people, 
and the babul grows along the banks of the Indus. The trees of 
the Western Ghats and Deccan plateau have considerable com- 
mercial value, teak and sandalwood being the most valuable. 
The coco-nut palm is abundant along the coast. 

Of cultivated plants, wheat and barley are grown on irrigated 
lands in the winter in Sind, millets being the crop in the 
summer. Along the wet coast strip, rice is the most important 
cereal, and this grain is also grown on the tableland. But tho 
chief crops of the Bombay Deccan are wheat in the north and 
eotton in the south, the famous ‘black soil’ suiting this latter 
crop to perfection. 

Animal.—Gujarat is the only part of India where the lion 
is found. 

MINERAL.—Gold is mined in the neighbourhood of Dharwar, 
but the minerals of the Presidency are unimportant. 

PEOPLE.—The total population of the Presidency is 19} mil- 
lions, an average of 160 per square mile, but of these only about 
3,500,000 are in Sind, so that the density of the remainder of 
the province is 212 per square mile. Four-fifths of the people are 
Hindus. Bombay city contains half the Pars's in India, Tho 
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Fic. 25.—Map or THe Bompay PRESIDENCY. 
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languages chiefly spoken are Marathi and Gujarati in the 

peninsular part of the Presidency, and Sindhi in Sind. 

PE a OCCUPATIONS. —As in the rest of 
Porutation or a J[ndia, agriculture is the most important 
Square Mims or industry. (For cultivated crops see above.) 
ee ae The manufacture of cotton goods is be- 

coming every year more considerable, many 

++e+%22,| mills having been erected at Bombay, Ahmad- 

tiases22{ abad, and other towns, for weaving the 

cotton of the province. The chief indigenous 

industries are those of silk-weaving, em- 
broidery, and paper-making. 

TRADE.—The Bombay Presidency is 
served by four systems of railways. Com- 
‘mencing in the north, the North-Western Railway follows the 
course of the Indus through Sind (for some distance on both 
sides of the river), with a branch line into Baluchistan. 

The northern portion of the Lower Presidency is served by the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, which runs along 
the coast northwards from Bombay, via Surat to Baroda, and 
thence to Delhi. The central part has the two lines of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, one north-east to Jubbulpore, 
the other south-east via Poona to Raichur. The south of the 
Presidency has the Southern Mahratta Railway in two almost 
parallel lines, the one from Poona into Mysore State and the 
other from Hotgi into the Madras Presidency. 

These railways give an impetus to the trade of the province, 
distributing the imports of Bombay and Karachi, and facilitating 
the transport of Indian produce for export. Bombay and Karachi 
stand second and third among Indian ports in the total of goods 
Jealt with, while Bombay stands first in the export of cotton and 
seeds, and Karachi of wheat. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Bombay Presidency is under the rule 
of a Governor, who, like the Viceroy and the Governor of Madras, 
is appointed for a period of five years by the King-Emperor. 
He is assisted in the administration by an Executive and a 
Legislative Council. The province has five divisions. 

The number of native states is very large—about three 
hundred and sixty—but many of them are very small in area. 
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The most important is Baroda, which is under the Gaekwar. 
Other large states are Cutch, and Khairpur in Sind. 

Aden, at the south-east of Arabia, is administered by the 
Governor of Bombay. 

TOWNS.—All the important towns are connected with the 
railways. 

Bombay has the best harbour on the west coast of India, the 
coast nearest to Kurope, and this fact accounts for its growth and 
its present importance. As a port it stands second in India, both 
imports and exports being greater than those of any other port 
except Calcutta. It is important alsoas being the port at which 
the European mail leaves and enters India. The raw cotton 
produced in the Bombay Presidency accounts for the remark- 
able progress made in manufacture of late years. 

The city itself is built upon an island, but traffic is carried 
across the shallow strait which separates it from the mainland, 
and both the railway lines out of Bombay are in direct connection 
with the rest of the Presidency. Bombay is the second city of 
India in point of population, with about 980,000 inhabitants. 
A few years ago it stood first; but it has suffered severely from 
the ravages of plague in recent years, and its population actually 
decreased during the decade 1891-1901. The city is remarkable 
for its fine public buildings, and the caves on Elephanta Island 
in the harbour are much visited by sightseers, , 

Leaving Bombay by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, the first city of importance reached is Surat (115,000), 
a few miles from the sea on the mouth of the Tapti, famous as. 
being the first British settlement in India. The transfer of trade. 
to Bombay has led to the decline of Surat, which is a river port | 
and has no harbour, 

Baroda is the capital of the native state of that name, and has 
@ population of 99,000. It is commercially unimportant. 

Ahmadabad (216,000) is the second town in the Bombay | 
Presidency. It was formerly a city of much political importance, 
and the capital of Gujarat. It is now rising into prominence as 
a trading and cotton-manufacturing centre. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs north-east through 
the Thal Ghat, and south-east through Bhor Ghat. 
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Poona (159,000) is the first important town on the latter line, 
This hill-station is less than 2,000 ft. above sea-level, and is 
the summer seat of the Bombay Government. It is famous as 
being the former capital of the Marathas. The only other 
important towns on this line are Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, 
former capitals of Muhammadan kingdoms. 

On the south Mahratta lines are Belgaum, a military station, 
and Dharwar, Hubli, and Shclapur, important centres of a large 
cotton-growing area. 

TOWNS IN SIND.—The chief towns of Sind rose on or 
near the River Indus, and are now connected by the North- 
Western Railway, which runs near the river. 

Sukkur stands at the point where the railway crosses the 
Indus by a fine suspension bridge. 

Shikarpur, on the branch line through the Bolan Pass, is the 
destination of much of the trade coming by that route into India. 

Haidarabad was the former capital of Sind, and has a popu- 
lation of about 60,000. A branch of the railway runs from this 
town to Umarkot, well known in history as the birthplace of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

Karachi (152,000) is a rapidly growing port, and the head- 
quarters of the Commissioner of Sind. The wheat and seed 


-trade of the Punjab has developed to such an extent during the 


past few years as to make Karachi of great commercial import- 
ance. The harbour is protected by a breakwater. 
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8. CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


HISTORY.—These provinces, formerly native states under 
British protection, were raised into a Chief Commissionership in 
1861. Berar was at that time under the direct control of the 
Government of India, having been assigned to the British by the 


Fig. 27,—Crentrat Provinces anp BERAR: RELIEF. 


Nizam of Haidarabad in return for the u 
military force. In 1902, b 
‘assigned districts’ were made over finally to the 
Berar became, for purposes of control, : 
Provinces. The boundary on the 


in 1905, when the Hindi-speaking districts of Chota Nagpur 


pkeep in his state of a 
y a treaty with the Nizam, the 
British, and 
a part of the Central 
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wore included in these provinces, and the Uriya-speaking districts 
of the Central Provinces were made over to Bengal. 
BOUNDARIES AND AREA.—The provinces have a very 
irregular outline, most nearly resembling a quadrilateral, the 
four sides of which are bounded by—(1) N.W., Central India ; 
(2) N.E., Central India and Bengal ; (8) S.E., Bengal and Madras ; 
(4) S.W., Haidarabad. The Bombay Presidency touches Berar. 


Fic. 28.—Map oF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 
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The total area is about 130,000 sq. miles. (Compare with the 


Punjab.) 

RELIEF.—The Vindhya Mountains and Central India 
Highlands extend across the north, while the flat plateau of the 
Deccan occupies the south. 

RIVERS.—The Narbada forms the boundary for a consider- 
able distance on the north-west, and the Godavari and its 
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tributaries the Pranhita and Penganga on the south-west. The 
Mahanadi, Tapti, and the Son, a tributary of the Ganges, all rise 
in these provinces. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.—The greater part of the 
region is remote from the sea, but the elevation moderates a 
climate which would otherwise be much warmer. The rainfall 
is everywhere good. 

PRODUCTIONS.—The soil is very fertile, and cotton, the 
characteristic crop of the Deccan provinces, is most largely 
cultivated, especially in Berar. Other crops are rice, millet, 
oil-seeds, and a considerable quantity of wheat. A large area ig 
still covered with forests and jungle; from the former good 
timber, including teak, is obtained, and in the latter lac and 
silk-cocoons are collected. 

Coal is obtained at Warora, south of Nagpur. 

PEOPLE.—The population, a little over 14 millions, or 
109 to the square mile, is comparatively small ; but a large part of 
the provinces is not yet cleared of jungle, 
and is only inhabited by wild tribes. A 
quarter of the population consists of abori- 
gines—Gonds and Bhils chiefly. There are 
115 millions of Hindus, and the chief lan- 
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Berar. 


guages are Hindi in the north and Marathi 

in the south and west. , 
RAILWAYS.—These are confined to the 

northern portion of the provinces, (1) The 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway runs to Nagpur, 


where it joins a branch of (2) the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, which traverses 


(3) From Bilaspur a branch goes north-west to the 
fast Indian Railway, 


which runs just inside the north-west 


boundary, as far as Jabalpur, where it meets the Great Indian 


Peninsula line. 


TOWNS.—Nagpur (101,000), the seat of Government, is an 


ancient city and an important commercial centre. 


Pachmari, 


about 100 miles to the north and situated in the Satpuras, is the 


summer capital. 


Jabalpur, in the northern angle of the provinces, has a popu- 


lation of 100,000. 


It is an important railway centre, and is 


famous for its marble rocks, 
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Kamthi, near Nagpur, and Sagar, north of Jabalpur, are 
important military stations. 

Raipur is the largest town in the east, and is a trade centre. 

The largest towns in Berar are Amraoti (40,000), the cotton 
market, and Ellichpur, a military cantonment. 

NATIVE STATES.—There are fifteen native states under 
the control of the Central Provinces Government. The largest 
is Bastar (13,000 sq. miles), a wild region with a population of 
only 300,000. 


9. THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 


HISTORY —Fort St. George in the city of Madras, was one 
of the earliest pieces of territory acquired by the British in India, 
having come into their possession in 1639. As the Bombay 
Presidency came into the hands of the British as the result of the 
Maratha wars, so a considerable portion of the Madras Presidency 
came into the Empire after the Mysore wars. 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA.—With the exception of the 
Northern Circars, the coast-strip between the mouth of the Kistna 
and Chilka Lake, the whole of the Madras Presidency lies to the 
south of the River Kistna and its tributary, the Tungabhadra. 
Madras has thus natural boundaries on three sides. The State 
of Mysore, although lying within the limits of the Presidency, 
is administered by the Government of India. 

The area is just over 150,000 sq. miles. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.—A coast-strip extends down both 
sides of the Presidency, that on the east or Coromandel Coast 
being much broader than that on the west or Malabar Coast. 
As stated above, the ‘eastern strip, north of the Kistna, is known 
as the Northern Circars ; the southern part is the Carnatic. 

The Eastern and Western Ghats lie behind these coast-strips, 
the former broken and permitting the passage of several im- 
portant rivers, the latter continuous and draining by short 
streams to the Arabian Sea. South of Mysore State the Nilgiri 
Hills culminate in Mt. Dodabetta, 8,750 ft. high. The Anamalai 
~ Hills, further south, are still higher. Between these two groups 
the Palghat Gap furnishes communication at an elevation of 
only 1,000 ft. between the two coasts. The Cardamom Hills 
occupy the extreme south of the peninsula. 
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Fig. 30.—Tar Mapras Presmency: Rewer. 
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The interior of the province forms a part of the Deccan 
tableland. 

The rivers of Madras are important, with long courses on the 
plateau, and shorter courses on the coast-plain, to which they 
descend through deeply cut gorges. The chief are the lower 
courses of the Godaveri and Kistna, the North Penner, the Palar, 
the South Penner, and the Cauvery (Kaveri). The largest of 
these rivers fluw into the sea by extensive deltas. 

Much of the Coromandel Coast is fringed with lagoons, the 
largest being Pulicat Lake, just north of Madras. Kolar Lake 
lies near the coast north of the mouth of the Kistna. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.—No part of the Presidency is 
far from the sea, so the climate is free from extremes. On the 
coast-plains it is hot and humid, while on the tableland it is 
more moderate all the year round. 

The rainfall is generally sufficient all round the coast: on 
the west, where the summer monsoon blows, it is abundant; on 
the east coast, which depends more on the winter monsoon, it is 
not so heavy. The Ghats deprive the rain-bearing winds of 
much of their moisture, and parts of the tableland occasionally 
suffer from drought in consequence. 

IRRIGATION.—The irrigation works of the Madras Presi: 
dency ate therefore very important. The most common form of 
water storage is by means of tanks, with which the Presidency 
is literally covered, but there are very important canals also. 
The chief of these are connected with the Godaveri, the Kistna, 
and the Cauvery, and the areas irrigated are in the deltas of these 
rivers. The head of water is obtained by an ‘anicut’ or dam 
built across the river where it enters the coastal plain, that 
across the Godaveri being 24 miles in length. These dams 
arrest the water and permit of its distribution over districts that 
are thus rendered among the most: fertile in India. Important 
schemes for irrigating other parts of the Presidency are in course 
of development. 

PRODUCTS.—The timber trees of the Western Ghats are 
valuable, the chief being teak, sandalwood, and ebony. Of 
cultivated plants, tea, coffee, and cinchona are grown on the 
lower slopes of the hills, and spices in the extreme south of the 
peninsula. The chief field-crops are rice, cotton, millets, sugar- 
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cane, and tobacco. A little indigo is also grown. The most 
fertile districts are the deltas of the rivers, which can be easily 
irrigated. 

The minerals are important. The most productive iron 
mines in India are situated in the Salem district, but the absence 
of coal and limestone in the vicinity renders its working on a 
large scale impossible. Manganese ore is being raised in increasing 
quantities at Vizagapatam. 

The mineral wealth of the Eastern Ghats is considerable. 
Plumbago is found and worked, and this mineral is also obtained 
in Travancore. 

Salt is produced by the evaporation of sea-water in the lagoons. 

PEOPLE.—Madras is one of the most thickly peopled pro- 
vinces of India. The total population is 41,400,000—that is, 279 
to the square mile. The states of Travan- 
core and Cochin are, owing to their fertility, Fie. 31.— Avenaon 

PoPULATION OF A 
very densely populated, the former support-. Squaus Mrin ore 
ing 416, and the latter 596 people to the | Mapnas Presmpency 
square mile. 

Nine-tenths of the people are Hindus, and 
of the remainder one-third are Christians. 

The languages spoken are Dravidian— 
chiefly Tamil, Telugu, and Malayalam. 

OCCUPATIONS.—Agriculture employs 
the great majority of the people, but the  [222323i*****t**+* 
preparation of the raw products of the 
province —cotton, oil, indigo, and sugar—is increasing. A very 
flourishing tobacco and cigar industry is carried on in the 
neighbourhood of Trichinopoly. There is a little mining, and 
round the coasts the villagers engage in fishing. 

TRADE.—The province is well supplied with railways, which 
radiate from Madras. The three main lines are the South 
Mahratta, the Madras, and the South Indian Railways. 

For sea traftic the Madras Presidency is not so well supplied, 
for there is not a really good harbour in 1,700 miles of coast-line, 
The coasting trade is nevertheless considerable, the chief ports 
engaged being Vizagapatam, Cocanada, Pondicherri, Cuddalore, 
Tuticorin, Quilon, Cochin, Calicut, and Mangalore. 

Madras is the only seaport which affords harbourage to large 
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ocean-going steamers, and its harbour is mainta. 2d at enormous 
expense. It is the only one of India’s five large ,>rts which 
is not the terminus of ocean passenger services. The chief ea; >rts 
are rice, cotton, and oil-seeds, and the imports manufactured 
articles. 

With dredging, the harbour of Vizagapatam would be the 
safest and most commodious on the east coast. Proposals for 
its development have been made. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Governor of Madras is appointed in 
England for a term of five years, and, as in Bombay, there are 
two Councils. The province is divided into districts for purposes 
of administration. 

There are two very important native states, Travancore and 
Cochin, and three smaller ones, Pudakotah, Banganapalli, and 
Sundur. 

Travancore (area, 7,129 sq. miles ; population, 3,430,000) lies 
at the extreme south-west of the peninsula. The full effect of 
the monsoon is felt here, and the state is consequently well- 
watered and fertile. On the coast, rice is cultivated ; and on the 
hills of the interior, teak and spices are important products. 

Trivandrum (64 000) is the capital, and Quilon and Alleppi 
the chief ports. 

Cochin (area, 1,362 sq. miles ; population, 918,000) lies to the 
north of Travancore, and is similar to it in physical structure, 
climate, and productions. Cochin is the most densely peopled 
state in India (596 to a square mile). 

Ernakolam (22,000) is the capital, and Cochin the chief port. 

The Laccadive Islands, on the 12th parallel and 200 miles 
from the west coast, are under the Madras Government. 

TOWNS.—The Madras Presidency has a larger number of 
towns than any other division of India, there being no fewer than 
48 with a population of over 20,000. Several important towns 
lie round the coast (see under ‘ Trade ’ above). The majority of 
the inland towns are in the south of the Presidency, and are 
connected by the South Indian Railway. 

Madras (518,000) is the third city in India in point of 
population, and the fifth seaport in point of foreign trade. It 
owes its importance less to its trade and commerce than any 
other city in the Empire. The unsatisfactory nature of the 
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Fia. 32.—Map or tHe Mapras PrREsIpENcy. 
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harbour accounts for this in a large measure, as does also the fact 
that it is not so conveniently situated for distribution over a 
wide area, and to a large population, as the more flourishing 
ports ; moreover, the great number of small ports in the Presidency 


- produces competition, which is not so keen elsewhere. A con- 


siderable part of the Madras Presidency is fed with foreign goods 
from the more favourably situated port of Bombay. The meridian 


_ of Madras passes very nearly through the centre of the Empire, 


wd 


and ‘standard time’ for the whole of India is calculated at its 
observatory. The city is the seat of a flourishing University. 

The South Indian Railway main line runs through Cudda- 
lore, Combaconum, Tanjore, Trichinopoli, Dindigul, and Madura 
to Tuticorin. Pondicherri, Tinneyelli, and Quilon are on branch 
lines. 

Cuddalore, Pondicherri, Quilon, and Tuticorin are coasting 
ports. Tuticorin, the terminus of the railway, is the mail port for 
Ceylon. 

Combaconum, Tanjore, and Madura are places much vene- 
rated by Hindus. Madura (184,000) is the religious capital of 
South India, corresponding to Benares in the north. It is noted 
for its temples. 

Trichinopoli (122,000) and Dindigul are centres of the cigar- 
making industry. 

The South Mahratta Railway runs into the north-west of 
the Presidency. The only important town passed is Bellary, a 
fortress and military station. 

The Madras Railway has three sections. The south-western 
section passes Salem, Coimbatore, and Calicut. 

Salem (59,000) stands in the iron district; the absence of 
coal and limestone prevents the profitable working of the metal 
on a large scale. 

Coimbatore is situated at the entrance to the Palghat Gap. 

Calicut is on the west coast, and was visited by Vasco de 
Gama in 1498. It gave its name to the fabric ‘ calico.’ 

By the north-eastern section of the Madras Railway, com- 
munication is established between Madras and the coast ports 
of Cocanada and Vizagapatam, and with the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, which runs as far as Waltair. 

The most important hill-station is Ootacamund, which stands 
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at an elevation of 7,000 in the Nilgiri Hills. It is the summer 
seat of Government. 


10. BURMA 


HISTORY.—Burma, like the Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies, has come under British rule as the result of three 
successive wars. The two coast-strips of Arakan and Tenasserim 
were taken after the first Burmese war, the remainder of Lower 
Burma after the second, and Upper Burma after the third 
Burmese war in 1886. For several years the province was 
administered by a Chief Commissioner, but it was raised to the 
status of a Lieutenant-Governorship in 1897. 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA.—On the west, Burma is 
bounded by the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
by the Bay of Bengal. On the remaining sides it is bordered by 
foreign territory—China, French Indo-China, and Siam. 

In extent it is the largest province, having an area of a little 
under 240,000 sq. miles, about equal to the whole of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Assam put together. 

(For ‘Relief,’ ‘Drainage,’ ‘ Rainfall and Climate,’ ‘ Produe- 
tions,’ and ‘People,’ see pages 117-120.) 

POPULATION.—The population in 1911 was about 12 
millions. This number included nearly 9} million Buddhists. 
The people belong almost entirely to the 
Tibeto-Burman race, those of the interior Fis. 33. — Averace 

we : as ‘ PoPULATION OF A 
consisting of wild uncivilised tribes. Souane Mie -oN 

OCCUPATIONS.— The industries are Burma. 
connected almost entirely with the natural 
products of the province. 

1. Agriculture.—This is the occupation 
of the vast majority. Rice is the great crop, 
and there are a number of mills for husking 
it. Tobacco is grown and made into cigars. 

2. Connected with Forests. — Timber 
(especially teak) is felled, floated down the 
rivers, and sawn in mills. The Burmese excel in wood-carving. 


Silk is collected in the forest, and the silk-weaving industry is 
important. 
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3. Mining.—Petroleum is pumped from the oil-wells of Upper 
Burma; other minerals, of less commercial importance to Burma, 
are coal, iron, and tin. Burma is famous for its rubies, found 
on the hills near the Irawadi above Mandalay. 

COMMUNICATIONS.—1. Rivers.—The Irawadi and its 
tributary the Chindwin are very important as highways. A 
regular service of steamers goes up and down the river between 
Bhamo and Rangoon, and through the various channels at the 
mouth. 

2. Railways.—The longest and most important line runs 
from Rangoon to Mandalay along the Sittang Valley, and thence 
for 850 miles along the Mu Valley towards the frontier. Other 
lines travel along the Irawadi to Prome, and across the delta to 
Bassein. 

TRADE.—Like India, Burma has good coasting ports, and 
considerable trade goes on between these and the Indian ports, 
especially Calcutta. The chief of these are Akyab, Moulmein, 
Tavoy, and Mergui. 

Rangoon is the centre of the foreign trade, and is a port of 
eall for several important lines of steamers. It stands fourth in 
foreign trade among the ports of the Indian Empire. It was 
formerly third, but has now been passed by Karachi. 

The chief exports are rice, mineral oil, and teak, and other 
products of the country on a much smaller scale. The leading 
imports are manufactured goods, metals, and silk (raw and 
manufactured). 

TOWNS.—Rangoon (293,000) is a remarkable example of the 
rise of a port with the commercial development of a country, 
the population and trade having increased tenfold during the past 
fifty years. The city is well laid out, and is situated about 
20 miles from the-sea, on the mouth of the Rangoon River. Less 
than half the inhabitants are Burmese, the remainder being 
Chinese and people from Madras and Bengal. 

Mandalay (138,000), the former capital of Upper Burma, is 
an important centre of river and railway traffic. The ancient 
capitals of Ava and Amarapura are near by. 

Bassein, on a river of the same name, although nearly 
80 miles from the sea, is accessible by large steamers, and it is 
the groat rice market of Burma. 
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Akyab also exports rice; Moulmein has most of the timber 
trade; Tavoy and Mergui export edible birds’ nests to China. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


A. 1. Which parts of India are most densely populated? Account for the 

density in each case. 

2. What are the chief occupations of the people of Bengal ? 

3. What is the extent of the Bombay Presidency, and what are its chief 
physical divisions ? 

4. Describe the canal system of the Punjab. 

B. 1. Account for the rise, in their particular localities, of Allahabad, 
Bombay, Delhi, Karachi, Peshawar. 

2. Describe the physical features of the North-West Frontier Province. 

3. Give a short account of the river system of Burma. 

4. Which of the provinces of India have natural boundaries? Illustrate 
by a map. 

C. 1. What are the chief articles of trade dealt with at Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Bombay, Karachi? Account for their preponderance at these 
ports. 

2. Describe a railway journey from Bombay to Madras. 

3. What are the chief differences in climate and rainfall between Upper 
and Lower Burma? How do you account for them? 

4. Write a short account of each of the following :—Palghat Gap, 
Sukkur, Shikarpur, Goa, Jabalpur, Hardwar. 

D. 1. Describe the trade and trade-routes across the north-west frontier of 

India. 

2. Give a short account of the river system of the Central Provinces. 

3. Compare the Madras and Bombay Presidencies as to shape, size, 
configuration, population, and products. 

4. Give in order, commencing at Karachi, the chief coasting ports of 
India. 


PROTECTED STATES.—1. KASHMIR 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION.— Kashmir is the second in size 


of the Indian native states, but owing to the mountainous nature 
of the country the population is small. The scenery, climate, 
and sport attract large numbers of tourists and holiday makers, 
especially to the beautiful valleys of the south-west. The best 
known part of the country is the Valley of Kashmir, drained by 
the River Jehlam. 
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The state has been tributary to the British since the close of 
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the west and south by Indian territory—the North-West Frontier 
Province and the Punjab; on the east and north by Chinese 
territory—Turkestan and Tibet. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. Kashmir is a land of lofty moun- 
tains and valleys. Three main ranges cross the state from north- 
west to south-east. The most northern of these, and loftier than 
the neighbouring Himalayas, is the Karakorum Range. Its 
highest peak, Mount Godwin Austen (28,250 ft.), is the second 
highest in the world. South of the Karakorum Mountains are 
the two parallel ranges of the Himalayas. Nanga Parbat, 
the highest peak of the inner range, is 26,600 ft. high. The 
perpetual snows and the glaciers of these lofty ranges feed in- 
numerable streams which either join the Indus and its tributaries 
or, as in the north-east, drain into lakes. 

The River Indus flows north-west, diagonally across the state. 
At the point where its course bends southward it is joined by the 
Gilgit from the west. The Jehlam and Chenab drain the south- 
west area. Wulur Lake, below Srinagar, is an expansion of the 
former river, and is the largest fresh-water lake in India. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS.—The elevation of the 
country renders excessive heat unknown. In most parts the 
climate is cold, but the summer in the lower valleys is very 
pleasant, and the Valley of Kashmir is a favourite resort for 
people who wish to escape the heat of the Indian plains. 

The rainfall is slight, especially in the interior, the dryness 


ee ey of the northern slopes of the mountaing 


PopuLaTion or a accounting for the snow-line being actually 


Square Mme or higher than on the slopes facing to the 
Kasumir. 


south. 

The forests are important, the chief tim- 
ber cut being deodar. The field crops are 
not commercially important; the chief are 
(rice, maize, wheat, barley, and millets. 
Fruit is of excellent quality, and the 

beautiful flowers. which grow wild. have 

obtained for the country the name of the 
‘Garden of India.’ The mulberry tree grows in the valleys, and 
supports a thriving silk industry in Srinagar. 

PEOPLE.—The population is about 3,000,000 (85 to the 
square mile), of whom about three-quarters are Muhammadans, 
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so that Kashmir may be described as a Muhammadan state under 
a Hindu ruler, just as Haidarabad is a Hindu state under a 
Muhammadan ruler. 

The Kashmiris are tall, well-built, hardy people, and make 
excellent labourers. There is an admixture of Mongol blood in 
the people on the Chinese frontier. 

TRADE.—The trade is with the Punjab, the chief routes being 
via Rawal Pindi, Jehlam, and Sialkot. A railway from Rawal- 
pindi, via Murree, to Srinagar is contemplated, communication 
being now maintained by the J ehlam Valley Road, one of the 
finest examples of road-engineering in the world. 

GOVERNMENT.—The state is governed by a Maharajah, who 
is directly responsible through the British Resident to the 
Government of India. There are twelve divisions, of which the 
south-western—Punch, Kashmir, Naoshera, and Jammu—are 
most thickly populated. 

TOWNS.—Srinagar (126,000), the capital, is the only large 
town. It stands on the Jehlam, in a picturesque valley. The 
river at this point is kept back by banks, and when the melting of 
the snows brings down an unusually large supply of water, these 
sometimes break, and the town is therefore subject to floods. <A 
great scheme for lowering the bed of the river by means of 
mammoth dredgers is now in operation, the electric power being 
obtained from the river itself. It is hoped by these measures to 
avoid floods in future. 

Jammu is connected with Sialkot by railway. 

Leh, on the River Indus in Ladakh, is the most important 
trade centre of the interior. 

Gilgit is the outpost of the Empire in the extreme north-west. 


2. BALUCHISTAN. 


Baluchistan is the most western part of the Indian Empire, 
stretching from the Sulaiman and Hala Mountains to about the 
60th meridian of longitude. 

Its main divisions are :— 

1. British and administered territory in the north-east corner 
of the province—area, about 46,500 sq. miles. 

2. The protected native states of Kalat and Las Belas—area, 
78,000 sq. miles. 
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8. Tribal areas, semi-independent but subject to the control 
of the Political Agent in Sibi—area, 7,000 sq. miles. 

The whole of the country has come under British influence 
since 1876. 

BOUNDARIES.—On the east, Sind, the Punjab, and the 
N.W.F. Province; on the north, Afghanistan; on the west, 
Persia ; and on the south, the Arabian Sea. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.—Geographically Baluchistan be- 
longs to the great Plateau of Irania, which also includes Afghan- 
istan and Persia. Mountains cross the tableland at intervals, 
and the whole of the country is desert. An occasional stream is 
met with, but the small cultivated areas have to be irrigated. 
This is done by means of water led along underground tunnels 
(called karezes), which are tapped at intervals by wells. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS.—Baluchistan, like the 
remainder of the Iranian Plateau, lies outside the monsoon region, 
and in the tropical rainless belt. ~The climate is therefore very 
dry, and in winter extreme. The thermometer in winter often 
sinks below zero at night; the elevation prevents excessive heat. 
The only vegetable product which grows in sufficient quantity for 
export is fruit, particularly grapes and melons. The villagers 
grow a little wheat and millet where water is available. 

PEOPLE.—The total population is only about 914,000, or one 
and a quarter that of the city of Bombay. Of these about 396,000 

live in British territory. The people are 
Pia. $7.— Averace practically all Muhammadans, and nomadic 
aoe pss in habits, spending the summer on the 
BaLvcuIsTaN. plateau, and avoiding the severe winter by 
migrating to the plains of Sind. They live 
. largely in rude huts, and their wealth consists 
of a few camels. Nearly three lakhs of the 
inhabitants are Brahuis who speak a Dra- 
Vidian tongue; the existence here of this 
isolated Dravidian tribe has led some authori- 
ties to the conclusion that this race came 
originally into India by this route. ENG 

GOVERNMENT.—The Agent to the Governor-General is in 
charge, and he is responsible direct to the Government of India. 
The Khan of Kalat is amenable to the advice of this officer in all 
matters of importance in the administration of his territories. 
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TOWNS.— Quetta was a native town of some importance in 
the Bolan Pass before the British occupation. It is now the 
British military outpost for this part of the frontier. The 
strategic branch of the North-Western Railway from Sukkur runs 
beyond Quetta to Chaman on the Afghan frontier. Considerable 
trade is carried on, fruit and carpets being brought in from Persia 
by caravans. 

Kalat, almost due south of Quetta, is the capital of the Khan 
of Kalat’s territory. 


3. RAJPUTANA 


Rajputana is a collection of twenty- native states, with a 
patch of British territory, Ajmere-Merwara, lying in the centre, 
The state takes its name from the race of the ruling chiefs 
(Rajput), to which all but three belong. There is only one 
Muhammadan state—Tonk. 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA.—Rajputana is roughly four- 
sided in shape, with its diagonals running north and south and 
east and west. The bounding provinces are: north-west, the 
Punjab; north-east, the Punjab and United Provinces; south- 
east, Central India; south-west, Sind and Gujarat. 

The area is 127,000 sq. miles. (Compare with the Punjab.) 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.—The Aravalli Range runs in a 
north-easterly direction across the provinee, dividing it into two 
well-defined and unequal parts. 

1. Western Rajputana.—This portion extends from the 
Aravallis to Sind, and includes the Thar Desert. Here (1) the 
rainfall is very deficient ; (2) the country is ill-watered, the Luni 
being the only river; (8) the soil is sandy and parched; (4) 
vegetation is very scanty; (5) there are very few towns; (6) the 
people move from place to place seeking pasturage for their flocks. 

2. Eastern Rajputana.—This is the smaller section. (1) The 
rainfall is generally sufficient ; (2) the Chambal and its tributaries 
spread over the whole region; (8) the soil is fertile ; (4) good 
crops are grown; (5) there are many towns ; (6) the people live 
in towns and villages and follow agricultural pursuits. 

Sambhar Lake lies to the north of Ajmere. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS.—The climate varies from 
dry and extreme (similar to Sind) in the north-west to warm or 
tropical in the south-east. 


| 
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The lack of rain renders much of the country subject to 
famine, but there are projects for watering the western half by 
canals. In the west the only crop that can be grown 1s millet; 
in the east, wheat and barley can be grown in the winter, and 
Sugar-cane and cotton in the summer. 

PEOPLE.—The population is about 103 millions, or about 76 
to the square mile. The east is much more thickly populated 
Fic. 38.— Average '2an the west. Only about one-tenth of 

Porutation or a_ the people are Muhammadans, and there are 

Square Muze or about 350,000 Jains; the rest are Hindus, 

SMrEriEe STATES.—Hast of the Aravalli Hills, 
the chief states are Udaipur, J aipur, Bhart- 
pur, Alwar, Kotah, and Tonk. To the west, 
the largest are Bikanir and J odhpur. Each 
State has a resident political agent, and the 
whole Agency is under the charge of the 
Agent to the Governor-General, whose head- 
quarters are at Ajmere. 

The small British district of Ajmere-Merwara is also under 
the control of the Agent. 

RAILWAYS.—The main lines of the Rajputana-Malwa, and 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways (narrow-gauge 
lines) pass through the province, and there are railway connec: 
tions eastward with Haidarabad (Sind), and northward with 
Bhatinda. 

TOWNS.—The internal strife among the various states led to 
most of the chief towns being built in strong natural positions 
and well fortified. 

Jaipur (137,000) is the largest city in Rajputana. It is a 
commercial centre, and has fine public buildings. 

Udaipur is the capital of the state of the same name. The 
Raja ranks highest among the Rajput chiefs. 

Jodhpur and Bikanir are capitals of large arid states in the 
western half of the Agency. 

Ajmere (86,000) stands at a considerable elevation above the 
surrounding plain, and enjoys a pleasant climate for most of the 
year. It is the seat of Government, and has a large college for 
the education of native chiefs. 

Abu is a hill station at the southern extremity of Rajputana. 

It stands at an elevation of 4,000 ft., and is a centre of Jainism. 
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4, CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY 


This is, like Rajputana, a collection of native states. The 
number of states in Central India (148) is, however, seven times 
as many as in Kajputana, while the total area is only about two- 
thirds. The method of control is similar—the states being 
administered by an Agent to the Governor-General. 

BOUNDARIES.—'rhe outline of the Agency can best be 
understood by a study of the south-eastern side of Rajputana, 
the southern boundary of the United Provinces, and the northern , 
boundary of the Central Provinces. 

A tongue of land projecting southwards from the United 
Provinces and another northwards from the Central Provinces 
meet and divide the Agency into two distinct areas, of which the 
eastern is about half the size of the western. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.—Most of the Agency is occupied 
by a gently rising tableland, the slope being from south to north. 
The Vindhya Range traverses the south, and the Satpura Moun- 
tains enter the south-western corner. 

The western section of the Agency is drained by the Chambal 
and its tributaries, especially the Kali Sind on the north, and the 
Narbada on the south. 

The eastern section is watered by the Son and other small 
tributaries of the Ganges. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS.—The configuration of the 
surface accounts for the climate, which is hot in the less 
elevated area to the north and more moderate in the hilly 
region to the south. The Vindhya Mountains condense the rain- 
clouds from the west, but their direction permits the rain- 
bearing winds to penetrate into the interior. The rainfall is 
therefore good, and increases in amount from the western to 
the eastern portion of the Agency. 

The soil is fertile, and the crops are good. The opium grown — 
on the Malwa plateau in the west is the best in India; other 
important crops are millet, tobacco, cotton, and sugar-cane. 
Wheat is a cold-weather crop. 

PEOPLE.—The population is about 9} millions, of whom — 
8 millions are in one state—Gwalior. vs 

The Dravidian element which prevails over South India now _ 
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begins to come into evidence. In the hill tracts of the south 
there are large numbers of Gonds and Bhils, 

STATES AND TOWN S.—Some of the larger states have 
not compact and well-defined areas. Gwalior and Indore, for 
example, have small pieces of territory scattered away from the 
main part of the state. 

Gwalior State occupies nearly one-third of the whole Agency, 
Tis area is 25,000 Sq. miles, 

The city of Gwalior, or Lashkar (89,000), is the capital, and 
the largest town in Central India. It stands on a rock fortress 
of great natural Strength. The G.LP. Railway runs close to the 
city. 

Nimach, on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and Ujjain are 
both situated in Gwalior territory, remote from the main part 
of the state. The former is a military station, and the latter is 
celebrated for its Hindu remains. 

Indore State lies to the south-east of the Agency. Indore 
(86,000) is the capital and the headquarters of the Agent to the 
Governor-General. 

Mhow, to the south, is a military cantonment,. 

Bhopal State is to the east of Indore. Bhopal, the capital, 
stands on the plateau, and is an important station on the Indian 
Midland Railway. 

Rewa is the largest statein the eastern section of the Agency, 
and in point of size is next to Gwalior. The State possesses an im- 
portant deposit of coal. Rewa, the capital, and the largest town 
in this part of the Agency, has only 24,000 inhabitants, 


5. HAIDARABAD 


Haidarabad is the largest native state in the Indian 
Empire, and lies in the heart of the Deccan. It is entirely an 
inland state, although the boundary comes within a hundred 
miles of the coast in the vicinity of the mouths of the Godaveri 
and Kistna. 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA.--Tho state is roughly trian- 
gular in shape, with the Madras Presidency, the Central Provinces, 
and the Bombay Presidency along the three sides. It has natural 


| boundaries for a very considerable distance—the Godaveri, with 
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its tributary the Penganga on the north ; and the Kistna, with 
its tributary the Tungabhadra on the south. 

The area is 82,700 sq. miles. (Compare with Kashmir.) 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.— The surface is a tableland with 
its general slope from west to east. There are occasional hil] 
ranges, but none of any great height. The eastern coast-plain 
penetrates for a considerable distance into the plateau in the lower 
valleys of the Godaveri and Kistna,. 

The northern half of the state is drained by the main stream 
of the Godaveri and its numerous tributaries. The Kistna and 
its left-bank tributaries, of which the chief is the Bhima, drain 
the southern half. 

CLIMATE, RAINFALL, AND PRODUCTIONS.—The ele- 
vation of the state prevents any great degree of heat, and itg 
southerly latitude protects it from cold, and the climate may 
best be described as warm. Tho rainfall, amounting to between 
80 and 40 inches, is received mostly during the summer mongoon, 

The chief crop is cotton, as in other parts of the Deccan. 
Other cultivated crops are millet, oil-seeds, and a little wheat, 
none of which requires much moisture, 

Of mineral products, coal, which is found at Singareni in the 
extreme east of the state, is the most important. : 

PEOPLE.—The total population is about 13,300,000, of whom 
only one-tenth are Muhammadans. Haidarabad is therefore a 


wee 40. — kee Hindu state with a Muhammadan ruler. 
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The people belong mainly to the Dravidian 
race, and the languages chiefly spoken are 
Marathi and Telugu. 
GOVERNMENT.—The ruler of Haidara- 
bad is called the Nizam—a title which has 
been retained since early in the eighteenth 
century, when the state was tributary to the 
Moghal Empire. The Government of India 
is represented by a Resident, 
RAILWAYS.—The railways of the state 


radiate from Haidarabad, the system being known as the Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway. Ono branch goes east and meets the 
- Madras Railway at Bezwada; a second runs north-west, meeting 
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the G.I.P. Railway at Manmad; and a third, travelling west, 
meets the same line at Wadi. 

TOWNS. — Haidarabad (500,000) is the capital, and the 
fourth city in point of population in India. The inhabitants 
were once well known for their lawlessness but great improve- 
ments have been effected in recent years. Near Haidarabad are 
Secunderabad, with the largest military garrison in India, and 
Golkonda, once famous for its diamond cutting and polishing. 

In the north-west are Aurangabad and Daulatabad—ancient 
capitals; and Ellora and Ajanta, with remarkable architectural 
remains in the shape of rock-hewn temples. In the same neigh- 
bourhood is the battlefield of Assaye. 


6. MYSORE 


Mysore is the native state occupying the southern portion of 
the Deccan tableland. The average elevation (about 2,006 ft.) is 
nearly twice that of Haidarabad 

BOUNDARIES AND AREA.—The state is almost entirely 
enclosed by the Madras Presidency. The Bombay Presidency 
borders it for a short distance on the north-west, and Coorg on 

‘the south-west. It is an irregular triangle in outline, with one 
side nearly parallel to the west coast. The area is just under 
30,000 sq. miles. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.—To the east and west are the 
Ghats, which meet in the Nilgiri Hills, immediately to the south 
of the state. The Ghat region to the west is known locally as 
the Malnad, the western plateau as the Maidan. The highest 
part of Mysore is a ridge crossing the middle of the state from 
east to west. From this the rivers drain north to the Kistna, ~ 
and south to the Cauvery. The chief streams flowing into the 
former are the Tunga and the Vedavati, and into the latter the 
Shamsha. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS.—The elevation of the 
state renders its climate temperate. On the west the monsoon 
rainfall is heavy ; in the rest of the state it only amounts to about 
30 inches, 

The vegetable products are important. The forests yield 
valuable timber, especially teak and sandalwood. In the north 
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cotton is grown, and in the river valleys sugar-cane and rice, but 
the most important’ crop is millet (ragi). Coffee is grown on the 
slopes of the Western Ghats. 
4 The only important mineral is gold, which is obtained from 
the Kolar Goldfields, in the extreme east of the state. 
PEOPLE.—The inhabitants number 5% millions, or 188 to 
the square mile. Of these, 5 millions are Hindus—a_ larger 
_ proportion than in any other province or state in India. The 
' people belong to the Dravidian race, and the language spoken ig 
Kanarese. 
| RAILWAYS. The Southern Mahratta Railway runs 
_ through the middle of the state, a branch going south-west from 
Bangalore to Mysore. 
. TOWNS.— Mysore (71,000) in the south; is the capital, and 
_ the residence of the Maharajah and the British Resident. Seringa- 
 patam, a few miles to the north, and the former capital, is now 
_ little more than a village. 

Bangalore (188,000) is the only large city, and a military 
station. _ It stands at an elevation of over 8,000 ft., and enjoys a 
_ mild climate throughout the year. Itis an important commercial 
centre. 

The Kolar Goldfields support a population of 38,000. 


COORG 


Coorg is a small state to the south-west of Mysore, and is 
under the control of the British Resident of that state. It has 
an area of 1,580 sq. miles, and a population of 180,000. The 
state is mountainous and well wooded. Coffee is commercially 
the most important product. 


THE ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 


: These two groups of islands form one end of the great curve 
which sweeps round from Cape Negrais to New Guinea. Together 
they form one political division, under the control of a Chief 
Commissioner. Their importance lies in the fact that Port Blair 
on South Andanian is the penal settlement for the Empire. The 


islanders are negritos. 
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INDEPENDENT TERRITORY 


Nepal and Bhutan are two Himalayan states, politically in- 
dependent, but geographically a part of India. They are separated 
from each other by Sikkim. 

Nepal occupies an oblong strip of Himalayan territory between 
the 80th and 88th meridians. Its area is about 54,000 sq. miles, 

The great northern range attains its greatest height in Nepal, . 
both Mt, Everest and Dhaulagiri being situated in this state. 5 
The upper courses of the Gogra, Gandak, and Kusi are the chief 
rivers. 

At the foot of the mountains is the Terai, and this strip, being 
well watered both by rivers and rainfall, is very productive. A 
large part is, however, covered with jungle. The chief crops are 
rice, millets, and oilseeds. The timber is valuable, the chief 
commercial varieties being sal and sisu., 

The population of Nepal is about three millions, or about 
three times that of Calcutta. A certain number of its hardy and 
warlike mountain people, called Gurkhas, are drafted every year 
into the Indian Army. . 

The capital is Khatmandu, near the centre of the country, — 

‘and here a British Resident resides. 

Bhutan, further to the east, is only about one-third the size 
of Nepal, the area being just under 17,000 sq. miles. 

Like Nepal, it is an entirely mountainous state, the highest 
peak being Chumalari, about 24,000 feet in height. The drainage 
of the country is southward into the Brahmaputra, the Manas 
being the chief stream. 

The people of Bhutan are Supposed to number less than 
@ lakh, and they are less advanced than the Nepalese. They 

‘grow only sufficient produce to satisfy their own needs, and there 
is practically no trade. 

The capital, Punakha, near the centre of the country, is little 
more than a mountain village, and very little is known about it. 


FOREIGN POSSESSIONS 


1, FRENCH.— Altogether less than 200 Sq. miles, 
(1) Chandarnagar, on the River Hugli; (2) Yanaon, on the 
coast, in the delta of the Godaveri ; (3) Pondicherri, the residence 
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of the French Governor ; and (4) Karikal, both on the Carnatic 
coast; (5) Mahé, on the Malabar Coast, south-west of Mysore, 
2. PORTUGUESE.—A little over 1,000 sq. miles. 
(1) Goa, a maritime district south of Bombay ; 


(2) Diu, an island ; and (3) Daman, a small town, on opposite 
sides of the entrance to the Gulf of Cambay. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


A - 1. Describe the physical features of Kashmir. What effect has the 
elevation upon the climate ? 

2. Describe and account for the climate of Baluchistan. 

3. What method of irrigation is carried on in Baluchistan ? 

4. Contrast as completely as you can Eastern and Western Rajputana. 

1. What do you understand by the Central India Agency? Mention the 
four largest native states in it. 

2. Compare and contrast the states of Kashmir and Haidarabad. 

3. What languages are spoken in Baluchistan, Mysore, and Haidarabad? 

4. Where and what are Nanga Parbat, Leh, Kalat, Rewa, Ellora, Kolar ? 

1 

2 


. Write a short account of Nepal. 
- What European Powers have possessions in India? Where are they 
situated ? ay, 
3. What is the form of Government in Kashmir, Sikkim, Central India 
Agency, Baluchistan ? ° ° 


4. Compare the area and population of the Protected States with those 
of the British Provinces. 
D. 1. Draw a map of the Indian Empire showing the chief mountain 
ranges and the rivers which flow from them. 
2. Mention the chief lakes of India, and give their situation. 
3. Which of the Indian rivers have deltas? Give the reason as far as 
you can. How far are the ‘ stages’ of Indian rivers typical ? 
4. Where in India are the areas of (1) heavy rainfall, (2) deficient 
rainfall? Give reasons. 
€. 1. In which parts of the country is agriculture aided by irrigation ? 
What different means are employed in different parts ‘ : 
2. Draw an outline map of India and insert on it the names of the chief 
productions in their proper localities. 
3. Illustrate by reference to India the belts of vegetation encountered in 
climbing from the plains to the snow-line. 
4. Where are the chief forest areas of India? What timber is found in 
them ? : 
F. 1. Name the chief manufactures of India, and the cities connected with 
them. Mention also any circumstances that have affected their 
growth in recent times. 
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2. With what countries is the trade in the following articles carried 
on :—opium, jute, wheat, tea ? 
3. Which parts of India are ruled by a Governor, a Lieutenant-Governor, 
a Chief Commissioner, an Agent to the Governor-General ? 
4. Account as far as you can for the different races and languages found 
in India. 
CEYLON 


POSITION AND SIZE.—Ceylon is separated from India b 7 
Palk Strait and the Gulf of Manaar. Although politically distir ot, f 
geographically it belongs to India, a number of islands and rocks, — 
known as Adam’s Bridge, stretching across the strait, and almost — 
connecting it with the mainland. The island is 270 miles long, 
25,000 sq. miles in area, and the southernmost point is less than — 
6° from the Equator. S. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.—The southern part of the island ig — 
mountainous, but the northern part is low. The highest peak, — 
Pedrotalagala, is 8,300 ft. high. There are numerous stream 3 
flowing from the mountains: the longest is Mahaweli Ganga, 
which flows almost due north into Trincomalee Bay. ‘ 4 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL.—The climate is tropical—that 
is, Warm, moist, and equable. The proximity of the sea and the 

abundant rainfall prevent extremes of heat. The mountainous 
part of the island in the south gets over 100 inches of rain .. 
annually, and even the small, comparatively dry area in the north- 
west gets nearly 50 inches. 

PRODUCTIONS.—The forests produce valuable timber— 
ebony, satinwood, &c. Cultivated crops are very important, of 
which the chief is tea; other products are rice, spices, and oil- 
seeds. Cocoa, rubber, cinchona (for quinine), and coco-nuts are ! 
exported, of which rubber is likely to become most valuable to 
the island in the future, 

Of mineral products graphite, or plumbago, and gems are 
commercially the most valuable. Iron is abundant, but cannot 
be profitably worked for lack of fuel. 

The pearl fishery is a source of considerable revenue. 

PEOPLE.—The population is 3} millions, or 141 to the square 
mile. Of these nearly 2} millions are Sinhalese ; and of the re- 
mainder, Tamils and Moormen (descendants of Arabs) are the 
most numerous. The former are imported from India in 
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numbers for employment on the plantations. The planting 
operations of the island are in the hands of Europeans. 

The chief religion is Buddhism. 

TRADE.—Most of the trade is with British India and the 
British Isles. The chief exports are tea and coco-nuts, and after 
these come graphite, cocoa, and spices. Rubber will be an 
important export in a few years. 

The chief imports are food materials, kerosene oil, fabrics, 
metals, and machinery. 

GOVERNMENT.—The island belongs to the British Empir 
and forms a Crown Colony under a Governor. 

The Maldive Islands, a group of typical coral atolls 500 miles 
to the west, are under the Ceylon Government. 

TOWNS.—Colombo (158,000), on the west coast, is the capital. 
It enjoys a splendid commercial position on the ocean highway 
from Europe to Australia and the Far East, and is one of the 
most important ports of call in the world. 

Kandy is the chief town of the interior. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS i 


1. Describe the physical features of Ceylon, and show the connectio 
between the mountains and river courses. 

2. Give an account of the climate and rainfAll of the island. 

3. What are the chief mineral and vegetable products, and how far are 
they exported ? 

4. What races of people inhabit Ceylon, and what is the form of 
Government ? 
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